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PREFACE 


During  the  third  season  of  the  Coxcatlan  Project,  excavations 
were  conducted  at  three  late  Venta  Salada  phase  archaeological  sites 
in  the  Tehuacan  Valley,  Puebla,  Mexico  (Tr57;  Tr62;  and  Tr65).  In 
addition,  the  surface  survey  was  extended  to  include  the  MrancheriasM 
of  Cacalo,  Xacalco,  Tecoltepec  and  the  town  of  Mazateopan;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  material  culture  of  contemporary  Coxcatlan  was 
continued.   The  successful  completion  of  the  third  season  was  made 
possible  by  the  cooperation  and  the  generous  aid  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  research  was  conducted  under  the  terms  of  an  archaeo- 
logical concession  granted  to  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for 
Archaeology  as  represented  by  Edward  B.  Sisson  (Concesion 
Arqueologica  No.  4-71).   The  concession  was  granted  on  behalf  of  the 
Mexican  Government  by  the  Secretaria  de  Educacion  Publica,  Ing. 
Victor  Bravo  Ahuja,  Secretary.   I  am  grateful  to  Arq.  Ignacio  Marquina, 
Director,  and  Prof.  Eduardo  Matos,  Subdirector,  of  the  Departamento 
de  Monumentos  Prehispanicos  and  to  Dr.  Efrain  Castro,  Director  of 
the  Centro  Regional  Puebla-Tlaxcala,  who  have  administered  the 
concession  on  behalf  of  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Antropologia  e 
Historia,  Dr.  Guillermo  Bonfil  Batalla,  General  Secretary.   I  would 
also  like  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
Consejo  de  Arqueologia  of  the  INAH  who  originally  considered  our 
application  and  recommended  that  a  concession  be  granted. 

Financial  support  for  the  past  three  seasons  has  been  provided 
by  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology,  Dr.  Richard 
S.  MacNeish,  Director,  and  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the 
late  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Research  and  Exploration.   Financial  and/or  material  assistance  for 
the  third  season  was  also  supplied  by  Mr.  Louis  DeCesare  of  the 
Rheingold  Brewery  and  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Tatelman  and  Mr.  Rene 
Morissette  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Distributing  Company. 

Field  work  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  author  and 
Mr.  William  Doelle.   Mr.  William  Dobbs  continued  his  study  of  the 
material  culture  of  contemporary  Coxcatlan  in  addition  to  his  work  as 
photographer  and  chauffeur.   Mrs.  Penny  R.  Sisson  assisted  in  the 
laboratory  and  occasionally  in  the  field.   Bruno  Marino,  John 
Westbrook,  and  Rene  Peron  also  provided  assistance  in  the  field  and 
in  the  laboratory. 

The  washing,  numbering,  and  cataloging  of  specimens  in 
preparation  for  analysis  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Narciso 
Tejeda  C.   Sr.  Tejeda  was  assisted  by  Hector  Tejeda,  Teodosio 
Alfaro,  Alberto  Alfaro,  Nestor  Altamirano,  and  Javier  Villegas. 

The  "real  work"  of  excavation  was  done  by  a  fine  group  of  men 
from  Coxcatlan.   Returning  for  their  third  season  were  Manuel 


[i] 


Fig.  1 


Tehuacan  Valley,  Puebla  and  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 
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Hernandez,  Guillermo  Alejo,  Venustiano  Bolanos,  Reymundo  Calixto, 
Hector  Olmos,  Agustin  Tejeda,  Cesario  Valencia,  and  Gumecindo 
Valencia.   Second  year  men  included  Gregorio  Lezama,  Elpidio 
Valencia,  and  Juan  Valencia.   The  first  year  men  were  Juventino  Alejo, 
Antonio  Alfaro,  Juan  Bravo,  Roberto  Bravo,  Roberto  Cabrera,  Javier 
Cedillo,  Abundio  Garcia,  Perfecto  Lopez,  Eutiquio  Martinez,  Jose 
Mendoza,  Reymundo  Puertos,  Amado  Ramirez,  Oswaldo  Reyes, 
Antonio  Rivera,  Juan  Rivera,  Jose  Sanchez,  Juan  Sanchez,  Pablo 
Sanchez,  Salvador  Torres,  Eulalio  Atilano,  Ramon  Cabrera,  Armando 
Leon,  Victor  Mendez,  Fidencio  Valencia,  and  Venancio  Valencia. 

In  February  of  1973,  the  author  organized  a  trip  into  the 
"sierra"  east  of  Coxcatlan  for  Raymond  Potvin  and  eight  students 
from  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts  (Christopher  Agee, 
Grenville  Blackall,  M.  Chris  Browne,  James  Erkert,  Jr. ,  Margo 
Laskowski,  William  Marvin,  Jonathan  Stein,  Diana  Van  Anda).  As 
in  previous  years,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  trip  was  educational. 
However,  I  was  also  able  to  locate  two  archaeological  sites  during 
visits  to  the  "rancherias"  of  Cacalo,  Xacalco,  and  Tecoltepec.  Our 
guide  on  this  excursion  was  Silvestre  Cano  of  Pala,  Coxcatlan. 

A  number  of  other  individuals  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
the  success  and  our  enjoyment  of  the  third  field  season.  I  want  to 
thank  Dr.  Richard  Adams,  Dr.  Ignacio  Bernal,  Antoinette  Nelken- 
Terner,  Monique  L.  Chapius,  Gerardo  Mejia,  Ing.  Miguel  Beristein, 
Lie.  Juan  Angel  Perez  Candelaria,  Isaac  Gomez,  Medardo  Rodriguez, 
Gabriel  Sosa,  Felipe  Bello,  Luis  Martinez,  Antonio  Abascal,  Dra. 
Ruth  Medrano,  Salvador  Valdez,  Miguel  Trujillo,  Enrique  Saucedo, 
Luz  Irma  de  la  Fuente,  Salvador  Cruz,  Martin  Ortiz,  Melchor  Silva, 
Salvador  Ixmatlahuac,  Erasmo  Castillo,  Manuel  de  la  Vega,  Profr. 
Antonio  Reyes,  and  Profr.  Marxiodet  Puente  Lopez.   I  especially 
want  to  thank  Guadalupe  and  Melquiades  Maranon  for  their  kindness 
over  the  past  three  years. 


EXCAVATION:     SITE  Tr65 


The  general  objectives  of  the  Coxcatlan  Project  have  been 
discussed  elsewhere  (Sisson  1973).   Excavations  and  survey  during  the 
1973  field  season  were  designed  to  investigate  the  range  of  variation  in 
residential  units  within  communities,  the  internal  division  of  com- 
munities into  wards  or  barrios,  occupational  specialization  and  social 
stratification  within  and  between  communities,  and  the  degree  of 
correspondence  between  features  and  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
surface  and  those  recovered  by  excavation. 

All  "residential"  structures  excavated  during  previous  seasons 
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consisted  of  agglutinated  sets  of  rooms  arranged  around  patios  (See 
Sisson  1973:  figs.  9,15,16,17,21  and  22.).   The  final  configuration  of 
each  structure  was  influenced  by  local  topography  and  the  number  of 
contiguous  sets.   Fred  Peterson's  Tehuacan  Valley  survey  data  indi- 
cated that  a  linear  array  of  rooms  was  another  common  form  of  late 
Venta  Salada  phase  structure.   Two  such  structures  were  located  at 
site  Tr65  by  Doelle  and  Pat  Stein  in  1971  (fig.  2,  numbers  73  and  80). 
In  addition,  there  were  a  number  of  other  structures  at  Tr65  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  agglutinated  sets  of  rooms  arranged  around  a 
patio  (fig.  2,  numbers  68, 69,  70, 71,  72  and  74).   Not  only  did  these 
small  structures  stand  out  for  their  less  complex  floor  plans,  they 
were  also  remarkable  for  the  paucity  of  artifactual  remains  asso- 
ciated with  them.   The  less  complex  floor  plan,  the  absence  of  tools 
or  wastes  indicative  of  craft  specialization,  and  their  location  adjacent 
to  the  site's  only  plaza  flanked  by  small  pyramidal  and  platform 
mounds  led  us  to  speculate  that  these  structures  may  have  been  the 
residences  either  of  farmers  or  of  retainers  in  service  to  a  local 
cacique.   During  June  and  early  July,  Doelle  directed  the  extensive 
excavation  of  four  of  these  structures  (numbers  68, 69, 73  and  74)  and 
limited  testing  of  two  others  (numbers  79  and  80). 

With  the  excavation  of  these  structures,  the  total  of  numbered 
structures  excavated  at  Tr65  rose  to  fourteen.   As  a  result  of  local 
topography,  structures  at  this  site  fall  into  four  spatial  clusters.  The 
excavated  structures  were  located  in  three  of  the  four  clusters  (5,0,1 
and  8).   Since  we  were  interested  in  the  possible  correspondence 
between  these  spatial  clusters  and  sociopolitical  divisions  of  the 
community,  we  were  anxious  to  excavate  at  least  one  structure  in 
each  cluster.   Thus,  a  structure  from  the  cluster  which  had  not  been 
previously  sampled  was  selected  for  excavation.   The  structure 
selected  (fig.  2,  numbers  37  and  38)  was  one  which  appeared  to  be 
well  preserved  and  from  which  a  crude  carved  stone  head  had  been 
recovered  in  1971. 

The  discussion  of  excavated  structures  which  follows  is  de- 
scriptive by  design.   Interpretative  remarks  should  be  regarded  as 
highly  tentative.   The  purpose  of  publishing  these  preliminary  plans 
at  this  time  is  to  make  them  more  readily  accessible  to  anyone  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  late  Postclassic  architecture  of  the  Tehuacan 
Valley  or  of  central  highland  Mexico.   Once  analyses  of  materials 
recovered  from  room  floors  are  completed,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
suggest  interpretations  as  to  the  activities  carried  out  in  the  rooms 
and  structures  excavated.   At  that  time,  we  will  also  publish  final 
floor  plans  and  probable  reconstructions. 

The  excavation  of  structures  68  and  69  (fig.  2)  was  accomplished 
in  a  two  week  period  between  June  5th  and  19th.   A  few  days  in  August 
were  devoted  to  small  scale  excavation  at  these  and  other  structures 
at  Tr65  in  order  to  solve  specific  problems.   Two  things  became 
apparent  almost  immediately.   First,  the  area  occupied  by  structures 


Fig.  3,   Site  Tr65,  structures  68  and  69.  (Upper)  plan;  (lower  left 

photo)  flexed  burial  in  stucco-lined  basin;  (middle  right  photo) 
notched  human  femur  and  miniature  vessels  on  floor;  (lower 
right  photo)  close-up  of  notched  femur. 
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68  and  69  had  been  severely  eroded  since  abandonment  and  conse- 
quently preservation  was  very  poor.   In  most  of  the  area,  only  stone 
foundation  walls  and  sub  floor  fill  remained.   Even  stucco  floors  were 
destroyed.   Second,  structures  68  and  69  were  probably  part  of  a 
single  architectural  complex  which  was  by  no  means  simple.  Given 
the  poor  state  of  preservation,  interpretation  of  the  details  of  these 
complicated  remains  would  be  difficult  when  possible.  We  also  dis- 
covered that  the  same  set  of  conditions  applied  to  structures  73  and 
74  as  well. 

The  eroded  surface  had  very  little  overburden  and  permitted 
the  workmen  to  expose  a  relatively  large  area  in  a  short  period  of 
time  (fig.  3,  upper).   Approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  square 
meters  were  exposed.   In  the  eastern  section  of  the  exposed  area, 
there  were  three  rectangular  buildings  arranged  around  three  sides 
of  a  sunken  patio.   The  eastern  building  almost  certainly  opened  onto 
the  patio,  since  the  ground  surface  behind  it  (to  the  east)  dips  abruptly 
down  to  the  Arroyo  Coxcatlan.   The  building  along  the  south  side  of 
the  patio  was  built  in  two  stages.   The  eastern  portion  is  the  earliest 
and  bounds  the  southern  side  of  the  patio.   The  second  stage  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  first,  has  a  slightly  different  orientation,  and  may 
have  even  been  a  separate  building.   If  it  were  a  separate,  contiguous 
building,  this  later  construction  may  have  been  part  of  a  second  group 
of  rooms  arranged  around  another  patio  to  the  west  of  the  first.  Near 
the  juncture  of  the  two  construction  stages,  a  single,  round  column 
stone  was  uncovered.   If  there  were  a  circular  column  at  this  point, 
the  whole  rectangular  construction  may  have  been  a  single  room  or 
range  of  rooms.   The  western  end  of  the  second  stage  construction 
was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  stone  foundation  wall 
laid  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis.   This  may  have  been  the  founda- 
tion wall  for  an  interior  partition  wall. 

Near  the  juncture  of  the  two  construction  stages  and  just  to  the 
north  of  the  circular  column  stone,  two  pair  of  vessels  were  found 
cached  beneath  the  patio  floor.   Two  additional  pair  of  vessels  were 
discovered  in  the  fill  of  the  second  stage  construction.   As  had  been 
the  case  with  similar  caches  discovered  during  previous  seasons, 
one  vessel  of  the  pair  was  inverted  over  the  other.   In  none  of  the 
caches  have  we  found  anything  in  the  vessels.  If  there  were  something, 
it  must  have  been  perishable.  We  believe  the  caches  beneath  room 
floors  to  have  been  dedicatory  caches  placed  in  the  fill  at  the  time  of 
construction. 

The  western  side  of  this  first  patio  was  bordered  by  two  cir- 
cular, stucco-lined  basins  and  a  third  rectangular  building.   It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  this  building  opened  onto  the  patio. 
Two  spindle  whorls  were  recovered  from  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
building.   Given  its  poor  preservation,  however,  the  association  may 
be  suspect.   The  northern  side  of  the  patio  appears  to  have  been  left 
open.   Either  this,  or  the  structure  on  this  side  has  been  completely 
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destroyed. 

The  stucco-lined  basins  block  what  may  have  been  a  passage- 
way at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  patio.   The  basins  are  not  wide 
enough  to  prevent  passage  through  this  opening,  but  they  would  have 
made  passage  awkward.   The  lips  of  the  basins  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  patio  floor.   The  raised  lip  may  have  been  constructed  so 
as  to  keep  trash  from  washing  into  the  basin  from  the  patio  floor. 
Because  of  their  near  ubiquity,  we  believe  that  the  primary  function  of 
these  basins  was  to  hold  the  household  water  supply.   Almost  in- 
variably, their  final  use  was  something  else.   These  two  basins  were 
no  exception.   The  southernmost  of  the  two  basins  was  used  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  household  refuse.   At  the  bottom  of  the  northern  basin, 
there  was  a  flexed  human  burial  lying  on  its  right  side  (fig.  3,  lower 
left).   A  similar  burial  was  excavated  in  structure  162  during  the  1972 
field  season  (See  Sisson  1973:28.). 

As  a  result  of  poor  preservation,  the  structures  located  im- 
mediately to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  eastern  patio  complex  are 
the  most  difficult  to  interpret.   In  squares  -10,-1;  -9,-1;  and  -8,-1 
(fig.  3,  upper)  a  large  rectangular  stone  filled  platform  was  exposed. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  platform  had  a  walled  structure  atop  it.   On  the 
surface  of  the  platform  there  were  fragments  of  a  god  effigy.   In  the 
fill,  there  were  two  pair  of  cached  vessels.   South  of  the  platform 
the  ground  surface  slopes  gently  down  towards  what  may  have  been  a 
Palo  Blanco  phase  canal  (See  Sisson  1973:55. ).   The  material  recovered 
in  this  area  seems  to  indicate  either  that  this  was  a  cooking  area  or 
that  refuse  from  the  kitchen  was  thrown  here.   Two  broken  ollas  sitting 
upright,  a  cluster  of  stones  discolored  by  fire  (shown  as  black  in  fig. 
3,  upper),  shell,  bone,  obsidian  blades,  and  large  quantities  of  sherds 
were  recovered.   A  second  possible  hearth  was  discovered  just  north 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  stone  platform. 

A  concentration  of  spindle  whorls  (4)  and  obsidian  blades  were 
associated  with  the  small  stone  platform  in  squares  -10,0  and  -10,1. 
The  spindle  whorls  may  have  been  from  the  fill  rather  than  from  the 
surface  of  the  platform.  Beneath  the  spindle  whorls  and  definitely 
within  the  fill,  three  pair  of  cached  vessels  were  found.  From  the 
floor  between  the  parallel  stone  walls  in  squares  -6,2  and  -7,2,  two 
miniature  plates  and  a  notched  human  femur  were  recovered  (fig.  3, 
lower  right). 

In  the  northwestern  section  of  the  area  excavated,  a  large 
quadrilateral  structure  measuring  approximately  seven  meters  by 
five  meters  was  exposed  (fig.  4,  upper).   The  structured  outline  was 
preserved  by  its  exterior  foundation  walls.  Within  these  walls  an 
occasional  patch  of  stucco  was  found  overlying  the  stone  fill.  There 
were  no  indications  of  foundation  walls  within  the  building.  Without 
interior  walls,  the  exterior  walls  of  a  structure  of  this  size  could  not 
have  supported  the  weight  of  a  flat,  pole-and-beam  roof.   Either  the 
structure  was  open  to  the  sky  or  the  roof  was  thatched.   A  pair  of 


Fig.  4.   Site  Tr65.  (Upper  photo)  structures  68  and  69,  large  quadri- 
lateral structure  in  northwest  corner  of  excavated  area; 
(lower)  structures  73  and  74,  plan. 
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vessels  were  cached  in  the  sub  floor  fill  in  the  northeastern  corner. 

Attached  to  the  eastern  exterior  wall  there  was  a  raised  rec- 
tangular appendage.  Within  this  addition,  there  were  two  small 
niches  separated  by  an  adobe  wall.   At  the  patio  end  the  adobe  wall 
ended  in  a  circular  column  which  rose  from  the  patio  floor.  The 
niches  opened  to  the  east  onto  a  patio  and  did  not  appear  to  connect 
with  the  larger  structure  through  an  opening.   The  function  (or  func- 
tions) of  this  feature  is  not  known. 

Like  structures  68  and  69,  structures  73  and  74  proved  upon 
excavation  to  be  parts  of  a  single  complex  of  contiguous  structures 
(fig.  2).   Here  also,  erosion  had  been  severe  and  preservation  was 
poor.   Between  June  5th  and  27th,  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  meters  were  exposed  (fig.  4,  lower). 

The  best  preserved  structure  was  a  long  rectangular  building  in 
squares  7,4  through  7,12  (fig.  7,  upper  left).  Within  this  building 
there  was  a  single  room  which  measured  15.  5  meters  long  by  1.  48 
meters  wide.   This  room  opened  to  the  west  onto  a  sunken  patio. 
Access  to  the  room  was  through  an  entryway  11.  2  meters  wide.  Four 
circular  columns  divided  the  entryway  into  five  separate  sections. 
Approximately  two  meters  at  either  end  of  the  room  was  enclosed  by 
an  adobe  wall.  These  two  wall  segments  and  the  columns  were  set 
back  thirty  centimeters  from  the  edge  of  the  patio.   In  this  manner 
the  weight  of  the  walls  and  the  roof  was  more  evenly  distributed  through 
the  raised  platform.   A  low  bench  twenty- eight  centimeters  wide  ran 
the  length  of  the  interior  back  wall  of  the  room.   Short  adobe  piers  ran 
from  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  two  central 
columns.   These  piers  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  columns  as  well 
as  focused  the  observer's  attention  on  the  center  of  the  interior  room. 
Two  ceramic  tubes  recovered  outside  the  back  wall  were  probably 
drains  fallen  from  the  flat,  pole-and-beam  roof.  The  floors  of  the 
room  were  white.   Portions  of  the  wall  may  have  been  decorated  with 
red  paint.   In  three  places  fires  had  been  built  on  the  room  floor. 
One  fire  had  been  built  in  the  center  of  the  room  on  the  central  axis. 
The  others  had  been  built  in  the  center  of  the  room  at  each  of  the  en- 
closed ends. 

The  function  (or  functions)  of  this  building  is  problematical. 
Few  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  room  floor.   Fragments  of  a 
god  effigy  were  found  outside  the  southern  end  of  the  building,  but  we 
cannot  demonstrate  that  these  fragments  were  associated  with  the 
building.  The  size  and  openness  of  the  room  do  not  seem  consistent 
with  a  residential  function.   There  are  also  problems  in  attempting  to 
relate  this  building  to  others  of  the  complex.  Its  construction  and  use 
may  post  date  the  construction  and  use  of  adjacent  structures. 

Two  stucco-lined  basins  were  found  in  the  structure  74  complex. 
Unlike  basins  previously  excavated,  these  were  located  within  rooms. 
The  northernmost  of  the  two  was  encircled  by  a  lip  raised  twenty 
centimeters  above  the  surrounding  room  floor.   The  bottom  of  the 
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basin  was  filled  to  a  height  of  fifty  centimeters  with  household  refuse 
including  numerous  sherds,  ash,  and  carbonized  plant  remains.  The 
only  other  place  in  which  the  floor  of  this  room  was  preserved  was  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  room.   Here  a  spindle  whorl  was  recovered 
from  the  floor.   In  the  fill  of  the  next  room  to  the  south,  two  pair  of 
vessels  and  a  single  upright  vessel  were  cached.   A  single  cached 
vessel  was  found  beneath  the  floor  of  the  room  with  the  second  stucco- 
lined  basin. 

Two  broken  ollas  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  small  room  in 
square  9,2.   A  pair  of  cached  vessels  and  a  child  burial  were  found  in 
the  fill  beneath  the  floor.   A  cajete  had  been  inverted  over  the  head  of 
the  child  as  had  been  done  in  the  child  burials  at  sites  Tr62  and  Tr205 
(See  Sisson  1973:  fig.  27,  lower  and  fig.  22,  lower  left.). 

The  southwestern  corner  and  the  western  side  of  the  complex 
of  structures  were  closed  by  two  long  rectangular  buildings.  Details 
of  their  interiors  had  been  destroyed  by  erosion.   Both  buildings 
probably  opened  onto  a  patio  located  to  their  north  and  east.  Paired 
vessels  were  cached  beneath  their  stuccoed  floors.   An  addition  was 
added  to  both  structures  in  the  southwest  corner.   Fragments  of  god 
effigies  were  found  on  the  surface  of  this  addition  suggesting  that  it 
may  have  functioned  as  a  shrine. 

Structures  37  and  38  were  excavated  between  June  28th  and 
July  10th  (fig.  2).   Approximately  two  hundred  square  meters  were 
exposed  (fig.  5,  upper).   Like  other  structures  excavated  at  Tr65 
during  the  1973  season,  structures  37  and  38  appear  to  have  been  parts 
of  a  single  architectural  complex.   This  complex  was  composed  of  at 
least  five  subunits.   Preservation  in  this  complex  was  spotty,  but  in 
general  it  was  better  than  in  the  others.   As  discussed  above,  pre- 
servation was  a  prime  consideration  in  the  selection  of  structures  37 
and  38  for  excavation.   In  the  description  which  follows,  I  have  drawn 
heavily  upon  a  preliminary  excavation  report  prepared  by  Doelle. 

In  the  northwestern  section  of  the  excavated  area,  a  series  of 
superimposed  platforms  were  exposed.   The  platform  underwent  at 
least  three  modifications.   In  each  stage,  the  platform  was  oriented  to 
the  cardinal  directions.   In  its  final  stage,  the  platform  measured  6.  8 
meters  by  5.  2  meters.   Access  to  the  platform  was  by  a  stairway  with 
two  risers  located  on  the  south  side.   Atop  this  platform  and  towards 
its  north  end,  there  was  a  small  raised  dais  which  measured  1.  64 
meters  by  1.  8  meters.  Numerous  fragments  of  god  effigies  were 
associated  with  the  dais  suggesting  that  it  may  have  been  a  shrine. 
The  fragments  are  painted,  so  it  should  be  possible  to  identify  the  god 
or  gods  represented.   During  the  first  two  stages  and  probably  during 
the  third  stage,  there  was  a  circular  altar  (?)  on  the  west  side  of  the 
dais.   Burials  were  found  beneath  the  stucco  floors  of  the  platform. 
An  association  of  burials  with  a  household  shrine  was  discovered  during 
the  1972  season  in  structure  152  (See  Sisson  1973:38-41  and  fig.  11, 
lower. ). 


Fig.  5.   Site  Tr65.  (Upper)  structures  37  and  38,  plan;  (lower  left 
photo)  raised  dais;  (lower  right  photo)  sunken  patio. 
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Immediately  southeast  of  the  raised  platform  and  its  shrine, 
several  stone  alignments  were  excavated.   These  alignments  are 
almost  certainly  foundation  walls.   Preservation  was  poor  and  only  a 
small  patch  of  stucco  floor  remained.   The  exposure  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  us  to  determine  the  size  of  the  structure  or  structures. 

Southeast  of  these  wall  alignments,  a  complex  of  four  or 
possibly  five  rooms  grouped  around  a  small,  central  patio  was  exposed. 
The  patio  measured  approximately  2. 6  meters  by  4.  6  meters.  The 
central  portion  (two  meters  by  four  meters)  was  sunken  ten  to  fifteen 
centimeters  so  that  there  was  a  raised  apron  around  the  perimeter 
(fig.  5,  lower  right).   This  is  a  common  construction  technique  which 
serves  to  set  the  weight  bearing  walls  back  from  the  edge  of  the  patio. 
A  drain  in  the  northeast  corner  led  water  from  the  patio  floor. 

Flanking  the  patio  on  the  northwest  and  the  southeast  were  two 
long  rectangular  rooms.   The  room  on  the  northwest  was  approximately 
4  meters  long  by  1.  3  meters  wide.   A  hearth  and  animal  bones  were 
found  on  the  floor  in  the  southwest  end  of  the  room  suggesting  that  this 
may  have  been  a  cooking  area.   The  room  on  the  southeast  was  ap- 
proximately 4.  2  meters  long  by  2.  4  meters  wide.   Recovered  from  the 
floor  of  this  room  were  a  broken  olla,  a  copper  ring,  and  a  spindle 
whorl.   Small  rectangular  rooms  abutted  each  of  these  lateral  rooms 
on  the  northeast.   There  were  no  indications  of  a  doorway  giving 
access  to  either  of  these  rooms.   Presumably,  access  to  each  was 
through  a  doorway  with  raised  threshold  off  the  lateral  room.  A 
similar  room  was  found  in  structure  66  in  1971  (See  Sisson  1973:49  and 
figs.  15  and  16.).  In  one  of  these  small  rooms,  there  was  a  drain.  In 
the  other,  a  bone  awl,  a  Coxcatlan  Brushed  bowl,  and  a  second,  broken 
vessel  were  found  on  the  floor.   Both  rooms  were  probably  used  for 
storage. 

At  one  time,  the  southwestern  end  of  the  patio  was  open,  giving 
onto  a  room  (?)  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  larger  sunken  patio.  This 
entranceway  was  sealed  off  by  a  roughly  built  wall.   Following  this, 
access  to  the  patio  seems  to  have  been  through  a  doorway  in  the  wall 
along  the  northeast  side.   The  area  outside  this  doorway  is  badly 
eroded.  To  me,  this  area  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  fifth  room  giving 
onto  the  patio.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  have  been  no  access 
to  the  patio  once  the  southwest  passageway  was  sealed  off.  Doelle, 
however,  feels  that  this  was  an  open  passageway  and  not  a  fifth  room. 

Abutting  the  above  complex  on  the  southeast  was  what  was 
probably  another  set  of  rooms  around  an  open  patio.   Erosion  had  been 
so  bad  in  this  area  that  it  did  not  seem  to  merit  extensive  excavation. 
The  outer  foundation/platform  walls  were  exposed  by  trenching.  Frag- 
ments of  preserved  stucco  indicated  that  there  had  at  least  been  a 
room  along  the  southwest  side  of  the  platform.   Little  refuse  of  any 
kind  was  discovered  in  the  small  area  excavated  atop  the  platform.  In 
trenching  along  the  southwest  wall,  a  refuse  dump  was  encountered. 
Garbage  was  dumped  over  the  edge  of  the  platform  onto  the  slope 
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down  to  a  small  barranca  east  of  the  platform. 

The  final  room  complex  exposed  was  located  to  the  west  of  the 
two  complexes  just  discussed.   Here  there  were  three  or  four  rooms 
around  three  sides  of  a  large  sunken  patio.   The  fourth  side  was  open 
to  the  northwest  and  the  platform  with  raised  dais  previously  discussed. 
The  room  on  the  southeast  was  badly  eroded.   A  room  of  this  length 
(7.  4  meters)  almost  certainly  required  two  or  more  circular  columns 
along  its  northwest  wall  line  if  it  were  to  be  open  to  the  patio.  The 
room  was  approximately  1.  4  meters  wide  and  was  set  back  sixty 
centimeters  from  the  edge  of  the  sunken  patio.   A  metate  fragment 
and  a  grinding  stone  with  red  pigment  adhering  to  it  were  found  on  the 
floor  of  the  room. 

A  small,  rectangular  room  (1.  3  meters  by  1.  6  meters)  abutted 
the  above  room  on  the  southwest.  There  was  no  visible  means  of 
access  to  the  room.   There  was  a  drain  in  the  northwest  wall.  A 
spherical  stone  found  on  the  room  floor  would  have  served  nicely  as  a 
plug  for  the  drain.  This  was  probably  another  storage  room  with  an 
elevated  threshold. 

The  best  preserved  room  was  located  along  the  southwest  side 
of  the  sunken  patio.   The  room  was  approximately  10  meters  long  by 
1.  3  meters  wide.  It  was  set  back  ninety  centimeters  from  the  edge  of 
the  patio.   The  entrance  to  the  room  was  5. 4  meters  wide  and  was  di- 
vided into  three  sections  by  two  circular  columns.   Along  the  central 
axis  of  the  room,  there  were  two  rectangular  features  which  Doelle 
interprets  as  a  square,  free  pillar  and  a  square,  bound  pillar.  The 
presence  of  god  effigy  fragments  on  the  floor  east  of  these  features 
suggests  an  alternative  interpretation.  This  may  have  been  a  small 
household  shrine.   The  square  "bound  pillar"  may  have  been  a  pedestal 
for  a  god  effigy.  The  "free  pillar"  may  have  been  an  altar  for  offering 
sacrifices  to  the  god  or  gods.   From  the  patio  floor,  additional  frag- 
ments of  god  effigies  and  some  burned  animal  bone  were  recovered. 

Residential  complexes  at  Tr65  share  a  number  of  architectural 
features.   The  basic  unit  of  each  appears  to  have  been  a  set  of  rooms 
arranged  around  a  sunken  patio.   To  this  basic  unit,  additional  similar 
units  and  individual  rooms  were  added.   The  final  configuration  of  the 
residence  probably  depended  on  the  local  topography  and  a  variety  of 
social  considerations  such  as  the  size  and  composition  of  the  residence 
group  and  ownership  of  the  residence.   Caches  were  placed  in  the  fill 
beneath  each  building  constructed.   A  shrine  was  placed  in  each  resi- 
dence. In  some  residences,  burials  were  placed  beneath  these  shrines. 
Small  storage  rooms  with  raised  thresholds  occur  in  at  least  two  resi- 
dences. In  all  residences,  some  of  the  larger  rooms  must  have 
served  multiple  functions- sleeping,  cooking,  eating,  storing,  and 
working.   Infants  were  buried  beneath  room  floors  in  two  residences. 
Large  stucco-lined  basins  were  exposed  in  four  residential  complexes. 
These  basins  probably  held  the  water  supply  for  the  members  of  the 
residence  group.  When  the  basins  fell  into  disrepair,  they  were  a 
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handy  receptacle  for  refuse  or  a  convenient  place  to  dispose  of  the 
body  of  a  member  of  the  group  who  had  died. 

The  patios,  open  to  the  sky,  must  have  been  the  focus  for  most 
activities  carried  out  within  the  residence.   Here  younger  children 
could  play  while  their  mothers  chatted  and  went  about  their  daily  acti- 
vities.  Men  engaged  in  certain  crafts  may  have  worked  on  the  patio 
floor.   Probably  on  every  clear  day,  a  woman  could  be  found  seated 
on  the  patio  floor  weaving,  one  end  of  her  backstrap  loom  attached  to  a 
circular  column  of  one  of  the  surrounding  rooms.   In  the  evening,  men 
returning  from  the  fields  or  from  the  hunt  would  gather  in  small 
groups  in  a  neighbor*  s  patio  to  relax  after  dinner  and  to  discuss  those 
things  which  men,  and  farmers,  and  hunters  always  discuss.  Finally, 
each  man  would  return  to  his  wife  and  children  and  fall  asleep  in  his 
family's  room  located  along  one  side  of  a  patio.   Before  dawn,  the 
patio  would  echo  with  the  sound  of  mano  on  metate  and  the  patting  of 
masa  between  bare  hands,  and  the  daily  cycle  would  have  begun  anew. 


EXCAVATION:     SITE  Tr57 


During  the  1972  field  season,  a  detailed  topographic  map  was 
prepared  of  the  core  of  the  Venta  Salada  site  (Tr57).  Within  the  one 
square  kilometer  mapped,  over  three  hundred  architectural  features 
were  located  (fig.  6).   This  total  does  not  include  fossilized  irrigation 
canals,  isolated  wall  alignments,  and  concentrations  of  cultural  mate- 
rial with  no  structural  remains.   On  the  basis  of  their  morphology, 
these  features  were  grouped  into  twelve  classes.   Approximately  fifty 
percent  of  the  members  of  each  class  was  randomly  selected  for  in- 
tensive surface  collection  (See  Sisson  1973:16-24;  fig.  5.).   Of  the 
features  surface  collected  in  eight  of  the  twelve  classes,  ten  percent 
(or  a  minimum  of  one)  was  randomly  selected  for  excavation  during  the 
1973  season  (fig.  6,  numbers  3/1A,  5/1A,  10/1B,  11/1B,  4/1C,  3/2A, 
4/2B,  6/2B,  6/2C,  7/2C,  1/4A,  3/4A,  4/4A,  8/4A,  9/4A,  5/4B,  and 
10/ 4B).   The  classes  not  included  in  this  sampling  were  the  complex 
rectilinear  platforms,  one  of  which  was  tested  in  1972,  the  salt  mounds, 
the  salt  mound  complexes,  and  the  complex  rock  clusters. 

The  selected  architectural  features  were  tested  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Doelle  and  myself  during  a  two  week  period  in  August.  One 
feature  could  not  be  located  (3/4A),  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish three  of  the  selected  features  (10/1B,  4/4A  and  10/4B)  from 
adjacent  features.   Time  limitations  did  not  permit  us  to  select  and 
test  features  to  replace  these  four.   Including  the  structure  excavated 
by  Brian  Gannon  during  the  1972  field  season  (fig.  6,  2/2C),  a  total  of 
fourteen  different  architectural  features  have  been  tested  at  Tr57. 


Fig.  6.   Site  Tr57. 
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They  were  excavated  in  order  to  help  us  interpret  each  class  of  archi- 
tectural feature,  to  determine  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
material  recovered  from  the  surface  and  that  lying  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  interpreting  the  material  recovered 
from  the  surface. 

Most  of  our  excavations  at  Tr57  were  quite  limited  in  extent. 
The  extremely  poor  preservation  of  most  features  makes  it  unlikely 
that  much  additional  architectural  information  would  have  been  recov- 
ered if  most  of  the  excavations  had  been  expanded.   Much  of  the  ground 
surface  has  been  eroded  by  wind  and  water,  and  the  exposed  cultural 
features  have  been  ground  under  the  hooves  of  countless  sheep,  goats, 
and  cows.   In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  more  limited  excava- 
tions are  treated  first.   Then,  those  which  were  more  productive  of 
architectural  information  are  described. 

Structure  11/1B  (fig.  6)  was  a  low  mound  composed  of  angular 
travertine  stones  and  fine,  light  brown  earth.  An  area  of  twenty-eight 
square  meters  was  excavated.  Two  blocks  of  travertine  appeared  to 
be  aligned;  but  otherwise,  there  were  no  architectural  features.  No 
stucco  and  little  other  cultural  debris  were  recovered.  This  feature 
may  have  been  literally  a  pile  of  travertine. 

An  area  of  twenty  square  meters  centering  on  feature  4/1C 
(fig.  6)  was  excavated.   Numerous  sherds,  obsidian  blades,  an  obsidian 
core,  a  fragment  of  a  projectile  point,  and  solid  ceramic  cylinders, 
like  those  associated  with  salt  production  sites,  were  recovered. 
Since  no  wall  alignments  or  stucco  floors  were  encountered,  I  had 
decided  that  this  was  not  a  structure  either.  Just  then,  a  pair  of  crude 
vessels  was  found  cached  beneath  a  jumble  of  travertine,  all  that 
remained  of  what  once  had  been  a  building. 

Approximately  twenty  square  meters  of  structure  7/2C  were 
exposed.   A  stucco  floor  was  cleared  along  the  west  side  of  a  wall 
oriented  SSW-NNE.   The  floor  had  been  visible  on  the  surface  in 
places.   Elsewhere,  it  was  buried  a  maximum  of  five  centimeters.  A 
few  sherds,  obsidian  blades,  chert  flakes,  and  rodent  bones  were 
found  above  the  floor.  From  beneath  the  floor,  solid  ceramic  cylinders 
(ffealt  cylinders")  were  excavated.   This  feature  was  probably  a  plat- 
form. 

Feature  3/2A  (fig.  6)  was  a  badly  destroyed  structure.  Several 
stone  foundation  walls  were  exposed  in  the  twenty  square  meters  exca- 
vated.  Broken  pieces  of  stucco  were  all  that  remained  of  the  floors. 
The  excavation  was  too  small  to  allow  us  to  determine  the  size,  orien- 
tation, and  configuration  of  the  building  represented  by  these  foundation 
walls. 

An  area  of  twenty-eight  square  meters  centering  on  feature 
6/2B  (fig.  6)  was  excavated.   Small,  angular  travertine  stones  formed 
a  rough  north- south  alignment  along  the  western  side  of  the  excavated 
area.   To  the  west  of  this  rough  line,  there  were  fewer  pieces  of  trav- 
ertine.  To  the  east,  there  was  what  may  have  been  a  low  platform 


Fig.  7.   Site  Tr65.  (Upper  left  photo) 
long,  rectangular  structure. 
Site  Tr57.  (Upper  right) 
structure  4/2B,  plan;  (lower 
photo)  structure  2/4B. 
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with  travertine  fill.   A  handful  of  sherds  and  the  handle  of  a  ladle 
censer  were  recovered. 

Short  segments  of  the  north  and  east  walls  of  feature  6/2C 
(fig.  6)  were  exposed  in  a  sixteen  square  meter  excavation.   No  floor 
was  preserved,  and  only  a  few  sherds  were  recovered.   Each  wall 
consisted  of  two  parallel  lines  of  rough  travertine  blocks  with  a  fill  of 
small  pieces  of  travertine  between  them. 

Feature  1/4A  (fig.  6),  a  small  amorphous  pile  of  travertine, 
was  tested  by  excavating  a  single  two  meter  square  pit.  No  wall  align- 
ments or  other  architectural  features  were  encountered.   Very  few 
sherds  were  recovered. 

Feature  9/4A  (fig.  6)  had  a  hole  dug  into  it  by  someone  prior 
to  our  arrival  at  the  site.   Perhaps  more  accurately,  feature  9/4A 
was  a  pile  of  travertine  removed  from  this  excavation.   Our  excavation 
did  produce,  however,  considerable  cultural  material  from  just  be- 
neath a  layer  of  broken  travertine.   There  were  no  architectural  fea- 
tures. 

Feature  8/4A  (fig.  6)  produced  a  similar  situation  upon  exca- 
vation. Near  the  ground  surface,  there  was  a  shallow  layer  of  broken 
travertine.  Just  beneath  this  travertine,  there  were  obsidian  blades, 
solid  ceramic  cylinders,  and  numerous  sherds.  No  architectural  fea- 
tures were  discernible. 

Fifty-two  square  meters  of  feature  4/2B  (fig.  6)  were  exposed. 
Although  the  deposit  was  shallow,  cultural  debris  was  plentiful.  Ob- 
sidian blades  and  cores,  animal  bones,  two  projectile  points,  two 
spindle  whorls,  a  marine  shell  pierced  for  suspension,  god  effigy 
fragments,  and  numerous  sherds  were  recovered.   Stone  foundation 
walls  were  also  encountered  (fig.  7,  upper  right).   Because  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  deposit  and  the  possibility  that  the  debris  is  from 
fill,  the  association  of  particular  artifacts  with  particular  rooms  is  of 
uncertain  significance.   An  olla  was  cached  in  the  northernmost  square 
excavated. 

Feature  2/4B  (fig.  6)  was  the  most  extensively  excavated  fea- 
ture.  A  total  area  of  approximately  one  hundred  square  meters  was 
exposed  (fig.  7,  lower).  This  feature  consisted  of  a  complicated  series 
of  superimposed  and  adjacent  rooms.   A  great  amount  of  cultural 
debris  was  recovered.   Some  of  it,  a  type  of  roof  tile,  is  post  Conquest. 
Other  artifactual  remains  recovered  include  obsidian  cores  and  blades, 
animal  bones,  solid  ceramic  cylinders,  figurine  fragments,  a  celt,  a 
projectile  point,  two  spindle  whorls,  and  numerous  sherds.   Four  pair 
of  cached  vessels  were  uncovered.  Three  shallow  bowls  were  found 
on  the  bottom  of  a  large  rectangular  basin  measuring  1. 94  meters  long 
by  0.  88  meters  wide  and  0.  50  meters  deep.   There  was  a  drain  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  this  feature.  A  second,  smaller  stucco-lined 
basin  circular  in  plan  was  found  at  the  opposite  (west)  end  of  the  struc- 
ture.  Comments  on  this  feature  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  publica- 
tion at  which  time  I  will  have  had  more  time  in  which  to  analyze  the 
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recovered  remains. 

Structure  2/2C  (fig.  6)  was  excavated  under  the  direction  of 
Gannon  in  late  August  and  early  September  of  1972.   Gannon  (n.  d. )  has 
prepared  an  excellent  preliminary  report  on  his  excavations.   Here  I 
will  briefly  quote  from  an  edited  version  of  his  introduction. 

. . .  The  structure  measures  approximately  forty 
meters  long  by  thirty-five  meters  wide,  and  [it]  has  a 
relief  slightly  exceeding  one  meter.   It  is  characterized 
as  a  flat-topped,  "U" -shaped  feature  oriented  in  an  east- 
west  direction;  the  open  . . .  [end  of  the  "U"  faces]  west. . . 
A  total  area  of  forty-four  square  meters. . .  was  exca- 
vated. . .  Excavations  were  guided  by  recognizable  fea- 
tures. . .  Ten  cultural  features  were  defined  within  the 
excavated  area. . .  Excavations  were  not  extensive 
enough  to  make  a  conclusive  statement  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  structure  or  its  components. . .  Based  on  the 
work  that  was  completed,  however,  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  structure  constituted  a  dwelling. . .  with  an 
interior  "court".   Most  of  the  artifacts  recovered. . . 
were  fragmentary,  and  were  not  distributed  in  any 
particular  order. . .  Most  of  the  cultural  material. . . 
seems  to  be  refuse. . .  Certainly,  not  enough  artifacts 
were  recovered  ...  to  provide  much  of  a  clue  as  to 
[the]  function  [of  the  structure.  ] 

The  features  noted  by  Gannon  included  two  stucco-lined  basins, 
a  possible  hearth,  and  patches  of  stucco  floor.   The  artifacts  recovered 
include  three  spindle  whorls,  a  projectile  point,  a  bone  awl,  and  two 
ceramic  beads.   As  he  notes,  the  significance  of  these  artifacts  is 
questionable. 

Feature  5/1A  (fig.  6)  was  a  mound  fourteen  meters  in  diameter 
and  2.  4  meters  tall.   An  east-west  trench  two  meters  wide  and  six 
meters  long  was  excavated  into  the  west  face  of  the  mound.  Painted 
fragments  of  three  different  god  effigies  were  recovered.  Although 
large,  thick  pieces  of  broken  stucco  were  encountered,  we  were  unable 
to  discern  either  a  stairway  or  a  wall  on  this  side  of  the  mound.  A 
second  east-west  trench  two  meters  wide  by  four  meters  long  was 
excavated  into  the  east  face  of  the  mound.   On  this  side,  there  was 
very  little  cultural  debris,  and  no  wall  or  stairway  was  found.  A  two 
meter  square  area  excavated  atop  the  mound  only  produced  a  handful 
of  sherds,  even  though  the  excavation  went  down  two  meters.  No  floor 
or  walls  were  encountered  atop  the  mound.   The  fill  in  the  center  of 
the  mound  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  angular  travertine. 

Facing  structure  5/1A  was  structure  3/1A  (fig.  6).  The  exca- 
vation of  this  mound  produced  more  architectural  data.  An  east-west 
trench  excavated  into  the  eastern  face  of  the  mound  revealed  large, 


Fig.  8.   Site  Tr57,  structure  3/1A.  (Upper)  plan;  (middle  left  photo) 
third  or  back  room;  note  stucco-lined  basin;  (middle  right 
photo)  burial  and  grave  goods  beneath  east  stairway;  (lower 
photo)  general  view  of  structure. 
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fallen  slabs  of  travertine.   These  slabs  were  probably  once  part  of  a 
stairway.   Beneath  this  stairway,  a  disturbed  burial  was  uncovered 
(fig.  8,  middle  right).   The  body  was  placed  in  the  grave  in  a  flexed 
position  on  its  right  side  facing  east.   Five  vessels,  a  marine  shell, 
and  a  single  greenstone  bead  accompanied  the  burial  as  grave  goods. 

Atop  the  mound,  a  small  structure  with  three  rooms  was  ex- 
posed (fig.  8,  upper).   The  rooms  were  arranged  in  a  line  one  behind 
the  other  and  were  oriented  to  the  cardinal  directions.   The  front 
room  opened  to  the  east  onto  the  stairway.  This  room  was  1. 6  meters 
deep  and  at  least  ten  meters  long.  A  wide  doorway  (6.  2  meters)  led 
from  the  front  room  to  the  second  or  middle  room.   A  pair  of  large 
circular  columns  stood  in  this  doorway,  and  a  low,  rounded  curb  ex- 
tended across  the  opening.   The  middle  room  was  2.  24  meters  deep 
and  at  least  ten  meters  long.  Against  the  front  wall  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  room,  there  was  a  shallow,  elliptical,  stucco-lined  basin. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  at  the  northern  end,  there  was  a  raised, 
rectangular  feature  which  measured  one  meter  in  width  by  eighty  cen- 
timeters in  depth  (fig.  8,  lower).   This  feature  was  probably  a  raised 
platform.  A  narrow  doorway  (1. 14  meters)  on  the  central  axis  gave 
access  to  the  third  or  back  room.  A  low  rounded  curb  ran  across  the 
doorway.  The  floor  plan  of  this  room  was  curious.  It  was  semicir- 
cular.  The  back  wall  was  like  a  diameter  3.  4  meters  long.   The  side 
walls  curved  in  two  arcs  to  meet  the  doorway.  The  depth  of  the  room 
was  1.  88  meters.   Partially  intruded  into  the  south  wall  of  the  room 
was  a  second  stucco-lined  basin. 

The  function  of  this  structure  is  uncertain.  Its  location  atop  a 
platform  mound  and  the  presence  of  god  effigy  fragments  in  front  of  it 
suggest  that  the  structure  may  have  been  a  temple.   This  interpretation 
would  also  be  consistent  with  the  discovery  of  a  burial  on  the  central 
axis  beneath  the  front  stairway. 

The  limited  amount  of  excavation  conducted  at  Tr57  will  un- 
doubtedly help  us  to  interpret  the  material  from  our  intensive  surface 
collection  and  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  mapped  cultural  fea- 
tures. It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  further  excavation  will  be 
necessary  before  we  can  really  begin  to  understand  the  complex  occu- 
pation^) of  this  site.   Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  erosion  and  the 
pasturing  of  animals  on  the  site,  much  has  been  destroyed  beyond 
salvaging.  In  a  future  report,  when  more  analyses  of  recovered  re- 
mains have  been  completed,  a  more  detailed  interpretation  of  the  site 
will  be  offered. 
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EXCAVATION:    SITE  Tr62 


The  greatest  portion  of  the  1973  field  season  was  devoted  to 
excavation  at  Coxcatlan  Viejo  (Tr62).   Coxcatlan  Viejo  occupies  a 
series  of  ridges  which  descend  to  the  Arroyo  Soyolapa  (fig.  9,  ridges 
A,  B,  C,  E-F-D,  G,  and  H).   The  center  of  the  site  is  the  large  plaza 
associated  with  the  Sansuantzi  mound  at  the  foot  of  ridge  A  ( See  Sisson 
1973:64-68  and  fig,  25,  upper  photo. ).   Smaller  plazas  with  tall  py- 
ramidal mounds  and  low  platform  mounds  on  two  or  more  sides  are 
located  at  the  highest  occupied  point  on  each  of  the  ridges.   The  hill- 
sides below  these  plazas  are  terraced.   Each  terrace  supports  a  com- 
plex of  structures.   Each  ridge  with  its  associated  structures  forms  a 
distinct  spatial  subdivision  of  the  site.   The  focal  point  of  each  sub- 
division is  a  hilltop  plaza. 

Two  general  types  of  architectural  complexes  were  excavated 
in  1973.   One  type  was  the  small  hilltop  or  ridge  crest  plaza.   Four  of 
these  plazas  were  extensively  excavated,  three  (D,  H  and  B)  by  myself 
and  one  (A)  by  Doelle.   The  excavation  of  these  plazas  was  undertaken 
in  an  attempt  to  gather  data  pertinent  to  the  possible  division  of  the 
site  into  wards,  to  occupational  specialization,  and  to  social  stratifi- 
cation.- The  second  type  was  composed  of  terraces  upon  which  there 
were  concentrations  of  tools,  wastes,  or  finished  products  suggesting 
the  presence  of  workshops  of  craft  specialists.   Four  such  terraces 
were  excavated  in  1973,  three  (terrace  160  on  ridge  G  and  terraces  182 
and  214  on  ridge  B)  by  myself  and  one  (terrace  213  on  ridge  B)  by  Doelle. 
Some  of  the  terraces  selected  for  excavation  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  field  season  were  planted  in  milpa  during  the  summer  of  1973  and 
could  not  be  tested.   Terraces  were  excavated  to  gather  data  pertinent 
to  craft  specialization,  to  the  size  and  composition  of  residence  groups, 
and  to  the  possible  division  of  the  site  into  wards. 

That  large,  pre-Conquest  communities  in  central  highland 
Mexico  were  divided  into  wards  is  a  generally  accepted  fact.  Often, 
the  precise  nature  of  these  wards  has  been  debated.   For  communities 
in  the  Mixteca  Alta,  Ronald  Spores  (1967:91-92)  reports  that  wards 
were  M. . .  more  or  less  contiguous  districts  comprising  the  compact 
pueblo  center. . . that  ". . .  some  of  the  wards  were  occupied  by  families 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  community  ruler;  others  were  taken  over 
by  free  commoners  who  were  farmers,  merchants,  or  artisans. . .", 
and  that    . .  also  residing  in  the  center  were  the  hereditary  ruler  and 
his  family  and  members  of  the  local  nobility. . . " 

There  may  have  also  been  some  correlation  between  the  terri- 
torial, residential  wards  of  Tenochtitlan  and  craft  specialization  and 
social  stratification  (Carrasco  1971:363,  365).   Each  ward  had  its  own 
temple  and  young  men's  house.   Attached  to  at  least  the  larger  temples 
were  schools  (calmecac)  with  resident  priests  and  houses  for  fasting 
and  meditation  (Soustelle  1961:31,  42-43).   The  cremated  remains  of 


Fig.  9.   Site  Tr62,  Coxcatlan  Viejo 
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deceased  ward  members  were  buried  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  ward 
temple  (Anderson  and  Dibble  1952:43).   If  there  were  a  correlation  be- 
tween occupational  specialization  and  ward  of  residence,  one  might 
reasonably  expect  the  patron  deity  of  a  craft  to  be  represented  most 
frequently  in  the  homes  and  in  the  temple  of  the  ward  where  the  craft 
specialists  resided. 

In  undertaking  the  excavation  of  the  four  hilltop  plazas  at  Tr62, 
we  expected  to  recover  god  effigies  which  would  permit  us  to  examine 
inter-plaza  variability  in  the  gods  worshiped.  We  expected  each  plaza 
(and  the  homes  on  the  terraces  around  the  plaza)  to  have  a  distinctive 
set  of  gods.   If  there  were  a  correlation  between  location  of  residence 
and  occupational  specialization,  we  expected  that  one  of  the  gods  in 
each  set  might  be  the  patron  of  a  craft  which  was  practiced  on  the 
ridge  as  determined  by  excavation  on  the  terraces.  We  expected  to 
find  cremations  associated  with  the  pyramidal  mounds  and  temples 
atop  these  mounds.  We  also  expected  to  find  more  elaborate  tombs  in 
the  plaza  areas  (See  for  example  the  location  of  tombs  in  Oaxaca  as 
illustrated  in  Bernal  1966,  Caso  1966,  and  Wicke  1966. ).  If  there  were 
stratified  social  classes,  the  differences  in  wealth  and  power  might  be 
reflected  in  these  interments.   Futhermore,  by  examining  the  inter- 
ments from  plazas  at  varying  distances  from  the  site  center,  we 
thought  it  possible  to  test  the  relationship  between  location  of  residence 
and  social  stratification. 

Group  B  plaza  (figs.  9  and  10)  was  a  rectangular  plaza  measuring 
approximately  eighteen  meters  by  twenty-one  meters.   It  was  bordered 
on  the  east  by  a  tall  pyramidal  mound  and  on  the  north,  the  west,  and 
perhaps  the  south  by  low,  platform  mounds.   These  mounds  were 
oriented  approximately  to  the  cardinal  directions.   Access  to  the  plaza 
was  probably  from  the  lower  terrace  to  the  west  by  a  stairway  between 
structures  B  and  C.   Five  of  the  structures  were  partially  excavated 
between  July  25th  and  August  1st. 

Structure  A  (fig.  10)  was  a  pyramidal  mound  rising  at  least  9.  3 
meters  above  the  plaza.   An  east-west  trench  two  meters  wide  was 
excavated  into  the  west  face  of  the  mound  revealing  a  low  platform  ex- 
tending 2.  68  meters  west  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid  and  an  ascending 
stairway.   The  platform  was  elevated  twenty-nine  centimeters  above  the 
plaza  floor.   From  beneath  the  stucco  floor  of  the  platform  and  on  the 
east-west  axis  of  the  pyramid,  fifteen  ceramic  vessels  containing 
cremated  human  remains,  four  concentrations  of  bone  and  ash,  and 
two  small  concentrations  of  sherds  were  recovered.   Portions  of  the 
eight  lowest  steps  of  the  stairway  were  preserved.   The  height  of  the 
risers  was  variable  (approximately  twenty-five  to  thirty  centimeters). 
The  building  located  atop  the  pyramid  was  completely  destroyed  by 
looters.   Two  large  cut- stone  slabs  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mound  may  have  been  from  this  building.   Very  little  cultural  material 
was  recovered  which  might  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  building. 
Figure  11,  upper  is  a  view  of  site  Tr62,  the  modern  town  of  Coxcatlan, 
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and  the  Tehuacan  Valley  as  seen  from  atop  structure  A. 

Structure  E,  located  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  (fig.  10),  was 
probably  a  low  platform  measuring  3.  68  meters  (N-S)  by  4.  24  meters 
(E-W).   Since  there  were  no  steps  associated  with  the  platform,  it 
probably  was  not  over  thirty  centimeters  high.   The  platform  had  been 
completely  destroyed  by  looters  except  for  a  single  course  of  stones 
on  the  west.   The  location  of  the  northern  and  eastern  walls  could  be 
determined  by  examining  the  configuration  of  the  preserved  sections  of 
plaza  floor. 

Farther  west  and  in  line  with  structures  A  and  E,  structure  C 
was  located  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plaza  (fig.  10).   This  structure 
was  a  rectangular  platform  measuring  4.  4  meters  by  4.  0  meters.  A 
looter's  hole  had  destroyed  the  building  which  had  been  on  top  of  the 
platform.   The  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  walls  of  the  platform  were 
exposed  without  discovering  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  platform. 
Since  the  platform  was  at  least  one  meter  high,  access  must  have  been 
by  a  stairway  from  the  lower  terrace  to  the  west.   The  entrance  to  the 
building  atop  the  platform  was  probably  on  the  west  also.   The  presence 
of  a  stone  column  element  on  the  plaza  floor  just  north  of  the  structure 
suggests  that  the  room  entrance  was  wide  and  required  column  supports. 
The  discovery  of  two  badly  crushed  vessels  containing  human  remains 
on  the  western  side  of  the  platform  supports  the  assumption  that  the 
stairway  was  on  this  side. 

Structure  B,  a  rectangular  platform  5.  8  meters  long  by  3.  8 
meters  wide,  was  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plaza  (fig.  10). 
As  in  the  case  of  structure  C,  a  looter's  hole  atop  the  platform  had 
destroyed  the  building  which  had  been  located  there.   Two  stone  column 
elements  from  this  building  were  found  where  they  had  fallen  off  the 
north  end  of  the  platform.   Access  to  the  building  was  from  the  plaza 
by  a  stairway  which  ran  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  platform  on  its 
east  side.   Two  steps  of  the  stairway  were  preserved.   A  vessel  con- 
taining cremated  human  remains  was  found  in  the  backdirt  from  the 
looter's  hole. 

Closing  the  north  end  of  the  plaza  was  a  very  low  platform  which 
probably  once  supported  a  range  of  rooms  (fig.  10,  structure  D).  This 
platform  was  badly  eroded,  and,  although  occasional  patches  of  stucco 
were  preserved,  they  were  not  large  enough  or  continuous  enough  to 
allow  the  reconstruction  of  wall  lines.   The  platform  had  a  length  in 
excess  of  thirteen  meters  and  a  width  greater  than  5.  6  meters.  Near 
the  southeast  corner  of  this  structure,  fragments  of  god  effigies  were 
recovered. 

Badly  eroded  stone  wall  alignments  exposed  along  the  south  side 
of  the  plaza  were  not  excavated.   These  stone  walls  are  probably  the 
remains  of  a  low  platform  like  that  along  the  north  side  of  the  plaza. 
They  may,  however,  be  no  more  than  sections  of  terrace  retaining 
walls. 

Group  A  Plaza  (figs.  9  and  11,  upper)  was  the  most  complex 
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plaza  excavated.   A  full  description  of  the  plaza  and  its  associated 
structures  will  have  to  be  given  in  a  future  report  after  Doelle  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  a  report  discussing  his  excavations.   A  very 
general  description  of  the  plaza  and  of  structure  A  (fig.  11,  lower  left 
and  lower  right)  will  be  given  here. 

By  terracing,  the  crest  of  ridge  A  was  built  up  to  form  a  flat, 
rectangular  area.   In  the  center  of  this  area,  a  pyramidal  mound 
(structure  A)  was  built  dividing  the  area  into  an  east  and  a  west  section. 
Structure  A  faced  the  western  section  or  plaza.   In  front  of  structure  A, 
there  was  a  low  platform  mound  in  the  center  of  the  western  plaza 
(structure  B).   Additional  low  structures,  all  badly  damaged  by  looters, 
were  located  along  the  northern  and  western  edges  of  this  plaza.  The 
southern  edge  of  the  plaza  has  been  destroyed  by  erosion.   The  eastern 
section  or  plaza  had  a  large  rectangular  platform  mound  on  the  eastern 
side.   This  structure  (structure  C)  faced  west  and  the  back  wall  of 
structure  A. 

Including  the  stairway  on  the  west,  structure  A  had  maximum 
dimensions  at  the  base  of  9.  0  meters  (N-S)  and  9.  76  meters  (E-W). 
The  top  of  the  mound  had  been  destroyed  by  looters  but  was  probably 
a  narrow  rectangular  area  nine  meters  long  (N-S)  on  which  stood  a 
building  opening  to  the  west.   The  structure  was  not  a  pyramid.  The 
rear  and  side  walls  were  vertical  (fig.  11,  lower  right).   The  stairway 
was  approximately  6.  6  meters  wide  and  was  flanked  by  plain,  sloping 
balustrades  1. 16  meters  wide  (fig.  11,  lower  left).   The  risers  of  the 
four  lowest  steps  were  preserved  and  varied  from  fifteen  to  thirty-one 
centimeters  in  height.   An  earlier  construction  stage  of  structure  A 
will  not  be  described. 

A  low  apron  surrounded  the  base  of  structure  A  on  all  sides. 
On  the  west,  this  apron  was  approximately  three  meters  wide.   On  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  it  was  approximately  two  meters  wide, 
There  was  a  rectangular  projection  1.  80  meters  wide  (N-S)  by  1.  28 
meters  deep  (E-W)  from  the  center  of  the  apron  on  the  west.  Atop 
this  projection,  there  was  a  circular  feature  1.  24  meters  in  diameter. 
Scattered  around  this  feature  were  numerous  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a 
couple  of  ceramic  skulls.   These  fleshless  skulls  were  covered  with 
stucco  and  had  tenons  on  the  back.   This  feature  may  have  been  a  low 
cylindrical  altar  on  which  a  fire  was  kindled.   The  skulls  may  have 
decorated  the  altar.   Additional  ceramic  fleshless  skulls  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  structure  immediately  northwest  of  structure  A.  Actual 
human  skulls  were  also  associated  with  this  structure.  Approximately 
sixty-one  vessels  containing  cremated  human  remains  were  recovered 
from  beneath  the  apron  on  the  west  side  of  structure  A. 

Group  D  Plaza  (figs.  9;  11,  upper;  12,  upper)  was  a  rectangular 
area,  approximately  fifty-three  meters  long  (N-S)  by  forty-one  meters 
wide  (E-W).   Near  the  center  of  the  long  axis,  two  pyramidal  mounds 
faced  one  another  across  the  plaza  (structures  A  and  B).   The  south 
end  of  the  plaza  was  completely  closed  by  a  low  platform  mound.  At 
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the  northern  end  of  the  plaza,  there  was  a  large  open  area  with  no 
structures  discernible  on  the  surface.   The  open  plaza  thus  resembled 
a  giant  "T"  with  its  leg  to  the  south.   The  leg  was  only  fifteen  meters 
wide  and  twenty-six  meters  long.   The  crossbar  of  the  "T"  was  forty- 
two  meters  wide  (E-W)  and  twenty  meters  thick  (N-S).   Access  to  the 
plaza  was  either  from  a  lower  terrace  on  the  west  by  a  stairway  just 
north  of  structure  B  or  from  a  saddle  to  the  east  by  a  stairway  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  plaza.   Between  June  10th  and  July  6th,  two 
structures  (C  and  D)  were  completely  excavated,  and  two  structures 
(A  and  B)  were  partially  excavated. 

Structure  A,  the  pyramidal  mound  on  the  east,  was  at  least  5.  4 
meters  high  (fig.  12,  upper).   All  but  a  few  short  segments  of  foundation 
walls  of  the  building  atop  the  mound  had  been  destroyed.   The  segments 
which  remained  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  reconstruction  of  a 
floor  plan.  When  the  south  side  of  the  structure  was  cleared  (fig.  13, 
upper  left),  a  great  deal  of  broken  stucco  was  encountered.  Although 
white  predominated,  the  stucco  was  painted  red,  orangish  yellow,  and 
blue-green.   Color  fields  were  outlined  in  black.   The  preserved  stucco 
on  the  walls  of  the  mound  was  all  white.   The  painted  stucco  probably 
fell  from  the  walls  of  the  building  atop  the  mound. 

The  south  wall  of  the  mound  was  only  slightly  battered.  Thus, 
like  structure  A  of  Group  A  Plaza,  structure  A  of  Group  D  Plaza  was 
not  a  pyramid  but  a  very  tall  rectangular  solid.   The  stairway  on  the 
west  added  a  projection  so  that  in  plan  the  structure  resembled  the 
letter  "T".   The  stairway  was  the  leg  and  measured  13.1  meters  across. 
On  the  north,  the  leg  projected  from  the  body  of  the  structure  3.  5  meters 
to  the  west.   On  the  south,  it  projected  3.  8  meters  west.  Excavation 
along  the  west  face  of  the  structure  failed  to  reveal  steps.  Presumably, 
they  had  been  destroyed.   In  plan,  the  main  body  of  the  structure  was  an 
irregular  quadrilateral.   Reading  clockwise  from  the  north,  the  walls 
measured  8.  0,  15.  5,  8.  3,  and  13.  3  meters  in  length.   A  small  room 
with  adobe  walls  was  built  in  the  angle  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
structure  where  the  stairway  and  the  body  of  the  mound  are  joined. 

Bordering  the  structure  on  the  west,  there  was  an  apron  whose 
dimensions  we  were  unable  to  determine.   From  beneath  this  apron, 
approximately  ninety-seven  vessels  containing  cremated  human  remains 
were  recovered  (figs.  12,  lower  left  and  13,  lower  right).   Because  of 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  many  of  these  vessels  and  of  the  burial 
vessels  recovered  from  other  plazas,  all  figures  with  regard  to  their 
number  should  be  considered  to  be  approximate.   Once  all  of  the  broken 
vessels  have  been  reconstructed,  a  more  accurate  count  will  be  possible. 
Characteristically,  the  cremated  remains  were  placed  in  a  vessel.  The 
mouth  of  this  first  vessel  was  then  sealed  either  by  a  second  vessel  or 
by  a  flat,  circular  cap.   Occasionally,  two  vessels  were  used  to  seal 
the  first  (fig.  12,  lower  left).   The  vessels  employed  fall  into  two 
general  categories.   The  first  category  includes  poorly  made  tecomates, 
wide  mouth  ollas,  and  patojos  which  appear  to  have  been  made  especially 


Fig.  13.   Site  Tr62,  Group  D  Plaza.  (Upper  left  photo)  south  side  of 
mound  A  after  excavation;  (upper  right)  vessels  containing 
cremated  human  remains  in  front  of  mound  B;  (lower  left 
photo)  looted  tomb  atop  mound  B;  (lower  right  photo)  vessels 
containing  cremated  human  remains  in  front  of  mound  A. 
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for  use  as  burial  vessels.   The  second  category  includes  better  made 
vessels  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms  and  pastes  and  with  a  wide  variety 
of  decorations.   Almost  all  of  the  vessels  in  this  second  category  were 
broken  prior  to  having  been  filled  with  cremated  remains.   Of  the 
ninety-seven  vessels  recovered,  fifty-five  contained  a  single  green 
stone  bead;  one  contained  two  green  stone  beads;  one  contained  a  jade(?) 
ear  spool  flare  and  a  bead;  and  one  contained  a  spindle  whorl  and  a 
bead.   Most  of  the  vessels  were  clustered  near  the  central  axis  of 
structure  A  (fig.  12,  lower  left). 

Structure  B,  a  pyramidal  mound  at  least  5.  4  meters  high,  oc- 
cupied the  western  edge  of  the  plaza  and  faced  structure  A.   An  east- 
west  trench  two  meters  wide  and  fourteen  meters  long  was  excavated 
into  the  east  face  of  this  structure.   Rough  stone  construction  walls 
were  exposed  within  the  structure.   If  there  had  been  a  stairway  on 
this  side,  it  was  completely  destroyed.   A  low  apron  extended  out 
three  meters  from  the  base  of  the  mound.   From  beneath  the  apron, 
twenty-two  vessels  containing  cremated  human  remains  were  recovered 
(fig.  13,  upper  right).  In  five  of  these  vessels,  there  was  a  single 
green  stone  bead. 

As  was  the  case  with  all  mounds,  looters  had  completely  de- 
stroyed the  top  of  structure  B.  However,  we  did  find  a  rectangular, 
stucco-lined  tomb  atop  this  structure  (fig.  13,  lower  left).  Unfor- 
tunately, we  were  not  the  first  to  find  this  tomb.  It  had  been  looted, 
and  only  scattered  bones  and  a  single  bead  remained.  The  body  was 
probably  placed  in  the  tomb  in  an  extended  position  with  the  head  to  the 
east. 

The  structure  (structure  C)  closing  the  south  end  of  the  plaza 
was  shaped  like  the  letter  "U"  (fig.  12,  upper).   The  open  end  of  the 
"U"  was  to  the  north.   The  structure  was  a  low  platform.   The  central, 
east-west  section  was  15.  6  meters  long  by  3.  28  meters  wide.  The 
eastern  arm  of  the  "U"  was  6.  4  meters  long  by  2.  8  meters  wide,  and 
the  western  arm  was  approximately  6.  8  meters  long  by  2.  5  meters 
wide.   The  eastern  end  of  the  structure  was  the  best  preserved.  Much 
of  the  central  section  and  of  the  western  arm  had  been  destroyed  by 
plowing. 

The  central  section  had  no  north  wall.   A  colonnade  of  five  cir- 
cular columns  and  a  rectangular  pier  supported  the  roof  on  this,  the 
plaza,  side.   The  columns  were  inset  forty  centimeters  from  the  edge 
of  the  platform  for  stability.   This  section  was  divided  into  two  rooms. 
One  was  a  very  small  room  at  the  eastern  end.   An  adobe  wall,  built 
from  the  rectangular  pier  to  the  back  wall,  separated  this  room  from 
the  larger  room  to  the  west.   The  small  room  was  only  2.  8  meters 
wide  by  2.1  meters  deep,  while  the  larger  room  was  almost  12.  5  meters 
long  by  2. 1  meters  deep.   The  fill  on  the  central  (N-S)  axis  of  the  cen- 
ter section  was  discolored  where  fires  had  been  built  on  the  room  floor. 
Ceramic  tubes  found  outside  the  structure  to  the  south  indicate  that 
there  was  a  flat  pole-and-beam  roof.  We  also  found  half  of  a  large, 


Fig.  14.   Site  Tr62,  Group  H  Plaza  and  associated  terrace.  (Upper 
left  photo)  olla  and  metate  on  floor  of  room  3  of  terrace 
room  complex  B.  (lower  left  and  upper  right)  plan;  (lower 
right)  excavation  of  the  west  structure  of  plaza  complex. 
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tripod  metate  outside  the  structure  to  the  south.   This  may  indicate 
that  domestic  activities  took  place  within  the  building. 

There  was  probably  a  single  room  in  each  arm  of  the  "U".  The 
room  in  the  southern  arm  was  5.  44  meters  long  and  2.  2  meters  wide. 
Except  where  it  opened  into  the  smaller  room  of  the  central  section, 
this  room  was  enclosed  by  walls.   A  spindle  whorl  was  recovered  from 
the  floor  of  this  room  at  its  northern  end.   A  second  spindle  whorl  was 
found  just  outside  this  room  to  the  east.   The  room  was  modified  prior 
to  abandonment  by  the  raising  of  its  floor  fifteen  centimeters  so  that 
there  was  a  step  up  when  entering  the  room.   During  this  second  stage, 
the  room  depth  was  reduced  to  1.  8  meters. 

The  room  atop  the  western  arm  was  completely  destroyed. 
Stucco  painted  red,  orange,  and  black  indicates  that  the  room  had 
multi-colored  walls.   In  the  angle  between  the  west  and  the  central 
arms,  a  vessel  containing  cremated  remains  was  recovered  from  be- 
neath the  patio  floor.   In  this  same  area,  we  found  a  few  fragments  of 
a  god  effigy. 

Structure  D  (fig.  12,  upper)  was  located  a  meter  and  a  half  north 
of  the  western  arm  of  structure  C.  Its  plan  was  revealed  by  a  single 
course  of  stones,  all  that  had  not  been  destroyed  by  plowing.  The 
plan  was  roughly  elliptical  with  diameters  of  1.  88  meters  and  1.  52 
meters.   On  the  east,  there  was  a  single  step  outlined  in  stucco.  The 
use  of  a  single  step  suggests  that  the  structure  was  not  over  sixty 
centimeters  high.   Five  spindle  whorls  and  censer  fragments  were 
scattered  about  this  elliptical  platform. 

There  was  probably  a  structure,  similar  to  structure  E  in 
Group  B  Plaza  and  to  structure  B  in  Group  A  Plaza,  in  the  plaza  be- 
tween structures  A  and  B.   The  owner  of  the  land  reported  finding  a 
wall  and  large,  cut  stone  slabs.   Excavation  failed  to  yield  any  traces 
of  this  structure.   A  two  meter  by  four  meter  excavation  near  the  north 
end  of  the  plaza  uncovered  a  badly  eroded  adobe  wall  resting  on  bedrock. 
The  orientation  of  the  wall  was  east-west.   Given  the  shallow  depth 
and  flat  surface  at  this  end  of  the  place,  it  seems  quite  unlikely  that 
there  were  any  substantial  structures  here. 

Group  H  Plaza  was  a  small  plaza  located  on  the  southernmost 
ridge  of  the  Coxcatlan  Viejo  site  (figs.  9;  11,  upper;  12,  upper).  The 
ridge  overlooks  the  Arroyo  Atempango.  There  is  an  almost  sheer 
vertical  drop  from  the  ridge  to  the  floor  of  the  arroyo.   On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  small  plaza,  there  was  a  small  pyramidal  mound  (structure 
A).   On  the  western  side  there  was  a  rectangular  platform  mound 
(structure  B).   There  may  have  been  structures  on  the  south  side  and 
on  the  north  side  as  well  (See  fig.  14,  upper  right,  complex  A. ). 
Access  to  the  plaza  was  either  by  a  stairway  from  the  lower  terrace  to 
the  north  or  by  a  stairway  south  of  structure  B  from  the  lower  terrace 
to  the  west.   Three  structures  of  complex  A  were  partially  excavated 
between  July  9th  and  24th. 

Structure  A  was  a  relatively  small  structure  7. 6  meters  wide 
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across  the  front  and  at  least  3.  84  meters  high.   Like  structure  A  in 
Group  A  Plaza  and  structure  A  in  Group  D  Plaza,  it  was  not  a  pyra- 
mid but  a  solid,  rectangular  platform.   On  the  west  side  there  was  a 
stairway  5.  8  meters  wide  flanked  by  plain,  sloping  balustrades.  The 
balustrades  were  eighty-eight  centimeters  wide  (figs.  14,  upper  right 
and  lower  right;  15,  upper;  16,  lower).   Portions  of  seven  steps  were 
preserved.   The  risers  varied  in  height  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight 
centimeters.   Most  were  approximately  twenty-three  centimeters. 
Looters  had  also  destroyed  the  building  atop  this  mound.   From  the 
position  of  fallen  column  stones  (figs.  15,  middle  left  and  16,  lower), 
we  know  that  the  building  opened  to  the  west.   The  entranceway  was 
wide  with  two  columns  standing  in  it. 

Around  the  base  of  the  structure  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  there  was  a  continuous  apron  approximately  1.  4  meters  wide. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  apron  on  the  west.   This  addition  was 
centered  on  the  central  axis  of  the  structure  and  was  3.  4  meters  across 
and  approximately  one  meter  deep.   On  the  north  and  south  edges  of 
this  extension,  two  roughly  circular  features  had  been  constructed 
(figs.  14,  upper  right;  15;  16,  lower).   The  one  on  the  south  was  slightly 
larger  with  a  diameter  of  eighty-four  centimeters.   The  feature  on  the 
north  had  a  diameter  of  eighty  centimeters.   These  features  were 
probably  large,  stationary  censers.   On  the  plaza  floor  farther  west 
and  still  on  axis,  there  was  a  poorly  constructed  hearth  approximately 
eighty  centimeters  in  diameter. 

Figure  15,  middle  and  lower  depict  the  apron  west  of  structure 
A  in  successive  stages  of  excavation.   Beneath  this  apron,  seventy-six 
ceramic  vessels  containing  cremated  human  remains  had  been  buried 
(fig.  15,  upper).   Thirty-eight  of  these  vessels  contained  a  single  green 
stone  bead;  three  contained  two  green  stone  beads;  one  contained  what 
appears  to  be  a  turquoise  bead;  two  contained  a  white  stone  bead;  one 
contained  a  green  stone  bead  and  an  obsidian  ear  spool;  one  contained 
one  green  stone  bead  and  a  copper  tweezer;  and  one  contained  a  green 
stone  bead  and  nine  cast  copper  bells. 

Structure  B,  the  low  platform  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza,  was 

at  least  thirty  centimeters  high  and  measured  8.  88  meters  wide  (N-S) 

by  5.  8  meters  deep  (E-W).   The  building  atop  the  platform  had  been 

destroyed  but  probably  had  opened  to  the  east  through  a  colonnaded 

entranceway.   An  apron,  which  measured  1.60  meters  in  depth  and 

which  was  raised  ten  centimeters  above  the  plaza  floor,  was  attached 

to  the  platform  on  the  east.   After  the  construction  of  the  original 

apron,  a  small  extension  (1.  72  meters  by  1.  0  meters)  was  added  to  it. 

From  beneath  the  apron  and  this  extension,  sixty -nine  ceramic  vessels 

containing  cremated  human  remains  were  recovered  (fig.  16,  upper  and 

middle  left).   Thirty-eight  of  these  vessels  contained  a  single  green 

stone  bead;  one  contained  two  green  stone  beads;  and  one  contained  a 

small,  rectangular  pendant. 

A  north-south  trench  two  meters  wide  was  excavated  across  the 
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Fig.  15.   Site  Tr62,  Group  H  Plaza,  east  structure  of  complex  A. 

(Upper)  plan  showing  location  of  vessels  containing  cremated 
human  remains  beneath  apron  west  of  structure;  (middle  left 
photo)  apron  prior  to  removal  of  fallen  column  stones; 
(middle  right  photo)  apron  after  clearing;  note  rims  of  vessels 
beneath  the  stucco  floor;  (lower  left  photo)  vessels  beneath 
apron;  (lower  right  photo)  exposed  bedrock  after  removal  of 
vessels. 


Fig.  16.   Site  Tr62,  Group  H  Plaza,  complex  A.  (Upper)  plan  showing 
the  location  of  vessels  containing  cremated  human  remains 
beneath  apron  east  of  west  structure;  (middle  left  photo) 
view  of  vessels  beneath  apron  east  of  west  structure;  (middle 
right  photo)  flexed  adult  burial;  (lower  photo)  east  structure 
of  complex  A  prior  to  removal  of  fallen  column  stones. 
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stone  walls  which  bordered  the  plaza  on  the  south.   These  walls  were 
probably  the  foundation  walls  of  a  long  rectangular  building  opening  to 
the  north.  Within  the  building,  there  may  have  been  either  a  range  of 
rooms  or  a  single  long  room  similar  to  the  long  room  of  structure  C 
in  Group  D  Plaza.  In  the  fill  beneath  this  room,  a  flexed  burial  was 
found.   The  burial  was  that  of  an  adult  and  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
grave  in  a  seated  position  with  the  head  to  the  south  (fig.  16,  middle 
right).   These  walls  also  served  as  retaining  walls  for  the  plaza. 
Because  the  south  side  of  the  plaza  has  been  eroded  severely,  it  is 
possible  that  these  walls  were  only  retaining  walls.   Along  at  least 
part  of  the  north  side  of  the  patio,  there  was  another  structure.  The 
deposit  was  shallow  here,  and  the  building  was  not  exposed. 

The  excavated  hilltop  plazas  at  Coxcatlan  Viejo  share  a  number 
of  features.  The  plazas  and  the  structures  around  the  plazas  were 
oriented  approximately  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The 
principal  structure  in  the  plaza  was  a  very  tall,  roughly  rectangular 
platform  (Group  A,  D,  and  H)  or  perhaps  a  tall  pyramid  (Group  B). 
Atop  this  platform  there  was  a  building,  probably  a  temple.   The  im- 
portance of  the  structure  was  reflected  by  its  height.   Only  in  Group  D 
Plaza  was  there  a  second  structure  which  approached  the  first  in  height. 
The  principal  structure  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza.  The 
entrance  to  the  building  atop  the  structure  opened  to  the  west.  The 
preferred  location  for  the  burial  of  cremated  human  remains  was  at  the 
foot  of  this  structure  beneath  the  floor  of  the  apron  around  its  base.  In 
two  cases,  altars  or  stationary  censers  were  erected  in  front  of  the 
structure  (A  and  H).   The  discovery  of  a  looted  tomb  atop  structure  B 
in  Group  D  Plaza  and  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  tops  of  other 
buildings  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  tombs  beneath  the  floors  of 
the  buildings  atop  the  principal  structures. 

In  two  cases  (B  and  H),  smaller  platforms  were  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  plaza  and  faced  the  principal  structure.  In  one  case 
(D),  the  structure  on  the  west  was  as  large  as  the  principal  structure 
itself.  Atop  each  of  these  smaller  platforms,  there  was  a  building 
opening  to  the  east.  These  buildings  may  have  been  small  temples  or 
shrines.   The  second  preferred  location  for  the  burial  of  cremated 
human  remains  was  on  either  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  these  struc- 
tures. 

In  the  center  of  three  plazas  (A,  B,  D),  there  were  small,  low 
rectangular  platforms.   Long,  low  platforms  supporting  buildings  with 
either  a  range  of  rooms  or  a  long,  narrow  room  were  located  on  the 
south  side  or  on  both  sides  of  three  plazas  (B,  D,  H).   The  building 
behind  structure  A  to  the  east  in  Group  A  Plaza  may  have  been  the 
functional  equivalent  of  these  structures.  At  least  in  the  case  of  struc- 
ture C  in  Group  D  Plaza,  there  was  some  evidence  that  the  structure 
may  have  served  a  residential  function.  When  god  effigies  occurred  in 
the  plazas,  they  were  associated  with  these  long,  low  platforms  and 
not  with  the  higher  platforms.   It  now  appears  that  the  god  effigies  or 
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xantiles  were  primarily  used  in  household  shrines,  in  shrines  atop 
prominent  landmarks,  and  at  water  sources. 

In  Group  D  Plaza,  the  association  of  five  spindle  whorls  with 
structure  D  and  the  discovery  of  a  spindle  whorl  in  one  of  the  burial 
vessels  may  indicate  an  association  between  a  craft  specialty  and  a 
particular  ceremonial  precinct.   There  may  also  be  indications  of  an 
association  between  Group  A  and  pottery  making;  but  this  and  other 
possible  associations  can  only  be  evaluated  after  analyses  of  materials 
recovered  are  completed.   With  the  exception  of  the  tomb  atop  structure 
B  in  Group  D  Plaza,  there  appears  to  be  only  minor  variation  within 
the  burials  recovered  from  the  four  plazas. 

Four  terraces  were  excavated  during  the  1973  field  season.  In 
addition,  the  excavation  of  Group  H  Plaza  was  extended  to  include  a 
lower  terrace  to  the  east.   As  discussed  above,  the  terraces  excavated 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  material  recovered  from  their  surface 
during  the  1971  systematic  surface  survey.   In  excavating  these  terraces, 
we  expected  to  find  the  tools,  wastes,  and  finished  products  of  potters, 
stone  workers,  and  other  craft  specialists.   We  also  expected  to  find 
god  effigies  in  household  shrines  as  we  had  at  Tr65.   We  expected  the 
gods  represented  in  the  houses  to  be  the  patrons  of  the  crafts  carried 
on  in  the  houses.   Finally,  we  expected  the  size  and  configuration  of 
the  structures,  the  materials  recovered  from  room  floors,  and  the 
number  of  shrines  in  each  complex  of  structures  to  provide  data  per- 
tinent to  a  reconstruction  of  the  size  and  composition  of  residence 
groups. 

The  most  extensively  excavated  terrace  was  terrace  214  on 
ridge  B  (fig.  9).   Approximately  308  square  meters  of  this  terrace 
were  exposed  between  August  27th  and  September  12th  (fig.  17).  Earlier 
in  the  season,  Doelle  had  excavated  terrace  213  which  was  the  next 
lower  terrace  and  had  found  evidence  of  a  pottery  workshop  (See  below. ). 
Preservation,  however,  was  poor  on  terrace  213.   Therefore,  we 
decided  to  extend  the  excavation  to  terrace  214  which  appeared  to  be  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation. 

On  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  17),  five  room  complexes  have 
been  distinguished  (A  through  E).   Complex  B  was  the  original  struc- 
ture.  This  structure  grew  in  size  as  first  complex  C  and  then  complex 
D  were  added  on  its  eastern  side.   Complex  E  was  partially  intruded 
into  C,  and  therefore,  its  construction  must  post  date  that  of  C.  Com- 
plex A  consisted  of  a  single  room  and  was  built  on  a  level  1.  4  meters 
below  that  of  the  rooms  in  complex  B  to  the  north.  Within  each  com- 
plex, rooms  have  been  distinguished  by  numerals. 

Complex  A,  as  exposed,  consisted  of  a  single  room  approximately 
three  meters  long  by  2.  2  meters  wide  and  a  paved  area  on  the  south 
side  of  the  room.   Only  the  stone  foundation  walls  were  preserved.  As 
was  the  case  with  other  structures  on  terrace  213,  the  room  was 
oriented  slightly  east  of  north. 

Complex  B  consisted  of  rooms  arranged  around  four  sides  of  a 
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patio.   The  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  patio  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  erosion.   All  but  the  north  end  of  room  three  had  been 
destroyed  by  erosion,  but  its  dimensions  (approximately  four  meters 
long  by  1.  4  meters  wide)  could  be  determined  from  the  plan  of  the 
foundation  walls.   A  broken  cantaro  (fig.  19,  lower  left)  was  found  lying 
on  the  floor  in  the  north  end  of  this  room.   Room  one  was  built  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  complex  C.   Prior  to  that  time,  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  patio  was  open  providing  a  means  of  access.  When 
complex  C  was  constructed,  a  passageway  2. 12  meters  wide  was  left 
open  between  rooms  one  and  three.   Eventually,  this  too  was  closed  by 
a  poorly  built  stone  wall.   The  dimensions  of  room  one  were  approxi- 
mately 2.  84  meters  in  length  by  1.  36  meters  in  width.   Unlike  the  floors 
of  rooms  two  and  three  which  were  raised  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters 
above  the  patio  floor,  the  floor  of  room  one  was  at  the  same  level  as 
the  patio  floor. 

The  principal  room  of  complex  B  was  room  two.  It  was  shaped 
like  the  letter  tTLM  and  bordered  the  patio  on  the  west  and  the  north.  On 
the  sides  facing  the  patio,  the  walls  were  replaced  by  a  colonnade  of 
five  circular  columns.   The  columns  were  inset  forty  to  forty-eight 
centimeters  from  the  edge  of  the  patio.   Both  arms  of  the  room  were 
I.  7  meters  wide.   The  west  arm  was  approximately  8.  80  meters  long, 
and  the  north  arm  was  7.  64  meters  long.   From  the  center  of  the  west 
arm,  the  platform  on  which  the  room  was  built  had  an  extension  forty- 
four  centimeters  into  the  plaza.   This  extension  was  1. 12  meters  wide. 
In  line  with  this  extension  and  within  the  western  arm  of  the  room, 
there  were  two  features.   One  feature  was  a  raised  bench  sixty-six 
centimeters  wide  and  1.  92  meters  long  against  the  back  wall  of  the 
room.   In  front  of  this  (east),  there  was  a  rectangular  feature  fifty -two 
centimeters  wide  by  sixty-four  centimeters  long.   This  was  probably 
a  raised  platform  similar  to  the  MaltarM  in  room  five  of  operation  two 
on  ridge  A  (See  Sisson  1973:77  and  fig.  28,  upper.).   Scattered  across 
the  adjacent  room  and  patio  floors  were  fragments  of  god  effigies. 
These  features  are  interpreted  as  a  household  shrine.   A  god  effigy  was 
placed  on  the  bench.   Offerings  were  placed  on  or  burned  on  the  raised 
rectangular  platform. 

Abutting  complex  B  on  the  east  was  complex  C.   This  complex 
consisted  of  at  least  three  rooms  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides 
of  a  small  patio.   Access  to  the  patio  and  rooms  was  either  from  com- 
plex B  by  the  passageway  on  the  west  as  described  above  or  from  the 
outside  through  an  opening  between  rooms  two  and  three.   After  passing 
through  the  opening,  one  would  have  encountered  an  open  corridor  along 
the  east  wall  of  room  three.   This  corridor  led  south  to  a  narrow  stair- 
way with  at  least  two  steps.  Descending  these  steps,  one  would  have 
found  himself  on  the  level  of  complex  A. 

Room  three  was  badly  destroyed  by  erosion.   It  was  approximately 
3.  88  meters  long  and  1.  20  meters  wide  and  opened  to  the  north  onto 
the  patio.  Room  two  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  combination  of 


Fig.  18. 


Site  Tr62,  terrace  214;  plans,  sections,  and  photographs  of 
a  small  pottery  kiln  west  of  room  complex  E. 
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erosion  and  construction  activities.   The  dimensions  of  this  room  were 
approximately  three  meters  in  length  by  1.  4  meters  in  width.  Room 
one  was  better  preserved,  and  had  undergone  two  modifications.  During 
the  first,  the  floor  was  raised  a  few  centimeters  and  the  walls  were 
replastered.   At  this  time,  the  room  was  4.12  meters  long  and  1.  4 
meters  wide.   The  final  modification  was  the  construction  of  a  poorly 
built  stone  wall  across  the  western  end  of  the  room.  Approximately 
1.  6  meters  of  the  room  were  eliminated  in  this  manner.   On  the  floor 
of  the  room  in  the  section  blocked  off  by  the  stone  wall,  a  small  con- 
centration of  marine  shell  was  found. 

Adjacent  to  complex  C  on  the  east  was  complex  D.   The  plat- 
form on  which  complex  D  was  built  was  not  attached  to  the  platform  on 
which  complex  C  was  built.   The  complex  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
three  rooms  around  a  small  patio  and  an  additional  room  to  the  south- 
east.  There  is  no  question  that  rooms  one  and  two  opened  onto  the  area 
marked  with  a  fD".  It  is  not  clear  that  this  area  was  a  patio  or  that 
'room  three"  was  actually  a  room.   Room  one  was  3.  28  meters  in 
length  by  1. 16  meters  in  width.   Room  two  had  been  sealed  off  from 
area  D  by  an  adobe  wall  prior  to  abandonment.   On  the  floor  of  the 
room,  a  broken  mold  for  a  figurine,  two  complete  vessels,  a  notched 
human  femur,  and  sherds  were  found  (fig.  19,  upper  right).   The  room 
measured  3.  04  meters  in  length  by  1.  20  meters  in  width. 

Access  to  the  two  small  rooms  of  complex  E  may  have  been 
from  complex  C  by  a  stairway  between  rooms  one  and  two.   Although  a 
stairway  was  not  discernible  during  excavation,  there  was  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  stone.   The  stone  overlay  a  badly  broken  stucco  floor. 
This  floor  was  probably  once  the  floor  of  a  passageway  from  complex 
C  to  the  open  area  behind  (north)  the  various  room  complexes.  Rooms 
one  and  two  of  complex  E  were  connected  by  a  narrow  doorway  only 
forty  centimeters  wide.   Room  one  was  approximately  two  meters  long 
by  1.  42  meters  wide,  and  room  two  was  1.  86  meters  long  by  1.  28  meters 
wide. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  excavated  on  terrace  214 
was  a  kiln  found  in  the  open  area  behind  complex  C  (fig.  18).   Access  to 
this  area  must  have  been  through  the  passageway  from  complex  C  dis- 
cussed above.   The  kiln  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  lower  firebox  and  an 
upper  section  in  which  the  pots  to  be  fired  were  placed.   The  firebox 
was  virtually  intact  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plans,  sections, 
and  photographs.   In  order  that  the  feature  be  better  preserved,  the 
debris,  which  had  washed  in  around  the  kiln,  was  not  removed.  It  is 
almost  certain,  however,  that  the  kiln  was  free  standing  rather  than 
being  placed  in  an  excavation  as  is  done  with  some  kilns  in  Altepexi, 
Puebla,  today. 

The  walls  of  the  firebox  were  of  rounded,  uncut  stones.  Cover- 
ing the  stones  on  the  interior  was  a  thick  cap  of  an  adobe-like  material. 
This  material  had  been  oxidized  by  the  fire  built  within  the  firebox  and 
was  red  brown  in  color.   The  draft  for  the  fire  was  provided  by  an 


room  2  of  room  com- 
plex B;  (upper  right 

photo)  terrace  214,  room  2  of  room  complex  D;  note  notched 
human  femur,  ceramic  vessels  and  figurine  mold  on  room 
floor,  (middle)  terrace  213,  plan;  (lower  left  photo)  terrace 
214,  cantaro  neck  and  ceramic  vessels  on  floor  of  room  3, 
room  complex  B;  (lower  right)  terrace  213,  Coxcatlan 
Striated  Buff  mold  and  Olmec  figurine  on  room  floor. 
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entrance  shaped  in  cross  section  like  a  truncated  cone.  The  entrance 
was  thirty-two  centimeters  high,  forty-nine  centimeters  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  twenty-five  centimeters  wide  at  the  top.   The  firebox  proper 
was  roughly  cylindrical  with  a  diameter  of  thirty-eight  centimeters 
(N-S)  and  a  height  of  forty -five  centimeters.  (As  the  reader  can  see  in 
figure  18,  the  form  of  the  firebox  is  actually  much  more  complex  than 
a  simple  cylinder.   More  precise  measurements  can  be  obtained  from 
the  plans  and  sections. ).   Thus  the  capacity  of  the  firebox  was  approx- 
imately fifty  thousand  cubic  centimeters. 

The  upper  section  was  almost  completely  destroyed.   All  that 
can  be  seen  of  it  on  the  plan  and  in  the  upper  and  middle  photographs 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  stucco  in  an  arc  to  the  left.   The  plan  of  this  sec- 
tion was  roughly  elliptical  with  a  major  axis  sixty-two  centimeters  long 
and  a  minor  axis  fifty-five  centimeters  long.   The  preserved  portion  of 
the  wall  is  adobe  with  a  stucco  face.   The  height  could  not  be  determined. 
Neither  the  size  of  the  opening  between  the  two  sections  nor  the  method 
of  keeping  vessels  placed  in  the  upper  section  from  falling  into  the  fire- 
box could  be  determined. 

Corroborating  the  identification  of  this  feature  as  a  kiln  were 
thick  lenses  of  ash  in  the  excavated  area  in  front  of  the  kiln,  pieces  of 
molds,  and  enormous  quantities  of  large  sherds  in  the  areas  excavated 
behind  (north  of)  the  back  walls  of  rooms  in  complex  C.  In  its  essential 
design,  the  kiln  is  like  that  employed  today  by  Esperanza  Melquiados 
(See  Sisson  1973:  fig.  8,  upper.). 

Two  room  complexes  were  excavated  on  terrace  213  between 
July  25th  and  August  11th.   The  terrace  had  been  eroded  very  badly  on 
the  down  ridge  side  (west  and  south),  and  consequently,  neither  complex 
was  well  preserved.   Although  the  basic  residential  plan  of  rooms 
around  an  open  patio  was  followed,  the  plan  was  modified  to  adjust  to 
the  long,  narrow  terrace.   Rather  than  invest  large  amounts  of  capital 
in  the  expansion  of  the  terrace,  the  two  room  complexes  were  com- 
pressed along  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  terrace  edge.  There  was 
also  a  significant  departure  in  orientation  from  the  cardinal  directions. 

The  manufacture  of  ceramic  objects  was  the  major  activity  on 
terrace  213.   The  inventory  of  tools  recovered  include  polishing  stones, 
figurine  molds,  molds  for  cajetes  with  plain  and  stamped  bottoms,  molds 
for  stepped  feet,  molds  for  vessels  with  raised  designs  on  their  exterior 
(very  similar  to  Texcoco  Moulded),  solid  convex  molds,  what  may  have 
been  a  mushroom  mold,  rectangular  bricks  of  fired  clay  which  may  have 
been  kiln  furniture,  and  obsidian  blades.   Impressionistically,  the  range 
of  vessel  forms  represented  on  terrace  213  seems  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  vessels  excavated  by  Scheraga  in  structure  162  at  Tr65 
(See  Sisson  1973:25-30.).   A  comparison  of  these  collections  should  be 
very  informative  with  regard  to  specialization  within  a  craft  industry. 

Although  in  general  preservation  was  very  poor,  portions  of 
three  rooms  were  well  preserved,  and  there  were  materials  on  their 
floors.   For  example,  molds  for  figurines,  simple  cajetes,  and  vessels 
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with  impressed  designs  were  recovered  from  the  floor  of  the  well  pre- 
served room  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  left  complex  of  rooms.  The 
dimensions  of  this  room  were  4.  28  meters  long  by  1.  24  meters  wide. 
More  material  was  recovered  from  the  floor  of  the  long  room  (at  least 
five  meters  long  by  1.  36  meters  wide)  to  the  southeast  in  the  complex  on 
the  right  (fig.  19,  middle).   Clustered  together  on  the  floor  were  a 
polishing  stone,  a  mold  for  a  stepped  foot,  and  some  obsidian  blades. 
Elsewhere  on  the  floor  there  were  two  concentrations  of  comal  frag- 
ments, a  piece  of  turtle  plastron,  a  worked  shell,  and  at  least  three 
spindle  whorls.   Outside  this  room  to  the  northeast  was  a  refuse  dump 
composed  of  numerous  sherds  and  fragments  of  molds. 

The  most  incredible  find,  indeed  the  most  incredible  find  of  the 
past  three  seasons,  was  the  discovery  of  an  Olmec  carved  stone  figurine 
on  the  floor  of  the  northwest  room  in  the  complex  on  the  right  (fig.  19, 
lower  right).   The  object  was  probably  regarded  as  a  treasure  for  its 
green  color.   How  the  figurine  came  to  be  left  on  the  floor  of  a  humble 
potter's  house  over  two  thousand  years  after  its  creation  will  remain  a 
mystery. 

Approximately  sixty-eight  square  meters  of  terrace  160  on  ridge 
G  were  exposed  on  August  15th  and  16th  (fig.  20,  upper  and  middle). 
This  terrace  was  selected  for  excavation  on  the  basis  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  mano  and  metate  fragments  recovered  from  its  surface  in  1971. 
Our  excavation  yielded  a  few  such  fragments;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  either  that  manos  and  metates  were  manufactured  or  stockpiled 
on  this  terrace.   The  structures  were  highly  eroded,  and  foundation 
walls  were  the  only  architectural  features  in  most  of  the  exposed  area. 
Although  the  excavation  was  small,  it  revealed  the  same  basic  plan  as 
other  residential  complexes. 

The  terrace  immediately  east  of  Group  H  Plaza  was  excavated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  plaza  (fig.  14,  lower  left).   Here  two  room 
complexes  were  exposed  (B  and  C).   Complex  B  was  constructed  on  a 
higher  level  than  complex  C  and  consisted  of  three  long,  rectangular 
rooms  (1,  2,  and  3)  arranged  around  an  open  (?)  patio.   Access  to  the 
rooms  was  from  the  level  of  complex  C  by  a  stairway  (6)  and  a  narrow 
corridor  (5).   The  floors  of  the  three  rooms  were  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  patio  which  sloped  down  toward  the  corridor  and  the  stairway. 
Thus,  if  the  patio  were  open,  rain  water  would  not  have  entered  the 
rooms  but  would  have  flowed  down  the  stairway.   The  dimensions  of  the 
complex  were  as  follows:  room  1  -  3. 12  meters  long  by  1.  08  meters 
wide,  doorway  0.  76  meters  wide;  room  2  -  4.  74  meters  long  by  1.12 
meters  wide,  doorway  0.  40  meters  wide;  room  3  -  4. 16  meters  long  by 
1.10  meters  wide,  doorway  1.  04  meters  wide;  patio  -  4.  08  meters  long 
by  1.98  meters  wide;  corridor  -  1.60  meters  long  by  0.60  meters  wide. 

From  the  floor  of  room  two,  the  only  complete  example  of  a 
ceramic  drain  pipe  was  recovered.   The  pipe  was  eighty-three  centi- 
meters long  and  had  an  outside  diameter  of  eight  centimeters.   The  floor 
at  the  north  end  of  room  three  was  elevated  fifteen  centimeters  above 


160.  (Upper)  plan;  (middle  1  ff 

photo)  facing  east.  Site  Tr65. 

(Lower  photo)  two  pair  of  0 
cached  vessels.  0 
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the  floor  in  the  south  end.   From  against  the  south  end  of  this  platform, 
a  large  broken  olla  and  half  a  metate  were  recovered  (fig.  14,  upper 
left).   Prior  to  abandonment  the  door  to  room  three  was  sealed.  The 
stairway  was  also  sealed  leaving  no  means  of  entry.   The  width  of  each 
of  the  three  steps  varied  as  did  the  height  of  each  riser  (range  13  to  22 
centimeters). 

Complex  C  consisted  of  at  least  one  room  (1)  opening  to  the  east 
onto  a  slightly  sunken  plaza.   The  length  of  room  one  was  3.  34  meters, 
the  width  was  1.  08  meters,  and  the  width  of  the  doorway  was  0. 96  meters. 
Small  fragments  of  painted  stucco  from  the  back  wall  were  found  lying 
face  down  on  the  room  floor.  Immediately  east  of  room  one,  among  the 
fallen  stones  of  a  wall,  two  stone  felines  were  found.   Each  had  been 
covered  with  stucco  and  painted.   Enough  of  the  paint  was  left  on  one  of 
them  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  jaguar.   A  small  portion  of  a  second  room 
was  exposed  to  the  north  of  room  one. 

The  final  terrace  excavated  during  the  1973  field  season  was 
terrace  182  on  ridge  B.   Between  September  17th  and  25th,  an  area  of 
approximately  144  square  meters  was  excavated.   At  the  northern  end 
of  the  terrace,  two  construction  stages  were  represented.   The  final 
stage  consisted  of  a  single  large  room  (3.  60  meters  long  by  2.  24  meters 
wide)  opening  to  the  west.   The  foundation  walls  of  this  building  were 
unlike  any  others.   They  were  made  from  rectangular  cut  slabs.   On  the 
east,  the  wall  was  two  slabs  wide.   On  the  other  sides,  the  walls  were 
only  a  single  slab  wide.   From  within  this  room,  a  small  pestle,  two 
spindle  whorls,  animal  bones,  a  copper  bell,  and  a  projectile  point  were 
recovered.   Behind  the  east  wall  of  the  structure,  there  was  a  large 
accumulation  of  debris  including  sherds,  animal  bones,  ash,  carbonized 
seeds,  and  figurine  fragments. 

Much  of  the  earlier  construction  stage  had  been  destroyed  when 
the  second  stage  was  built.   Enough  remained  to  determine  that  the 
orientation  of  this  complex  of  long,  narrow  rooms  was  different  from 
the  complex  of  rooms  further  south.  This  second  complex  of  rooms 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  erosion.  In  the  southernmost  room 
of  this  complex,  there  was  a  stucco-lined  basin  in  the  floor.   This  is  the 
only  stucco-lined  basin  excavated  at  Tr62.  We  know  that  there  were 
small  canals  within  Tr62.   Perhaps  the  canals  provided  a  ready  source 
of  water  for  most  households.   Terrace  182  is  the  highest  terrace  that 
has  been  excavated.   Perhaps  the  terrace  was  high  enough  above  the 
canals  to  make  practical  a  large  basin  for  holding  water.   The  greater 
need  for  water  storage  facilities  at  Tr65  probably  also  reflects  the  less 
dependable  supply  of  water  at  that  site.  Today,  water  flows  in  the 
arroyos  near  Tr65  only  after  a  heavy  rain.   The  Arroyo  Atempango,  on 
the  other  hand,  continues  to  provide  Coxcatlan  with  a  year- around 
supply  of  water.   Certainly,  the  runoff  was  even  more  plentiful  before 
the  sierra  was  practically  deforested. 

This  particular  stucco-lined  basin  was  elliptical  in  plan  with  a 
major  axis  one  hundred  and  two  centimeters  long  and  a  minor  axis 
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eighty-four  centimeters  long.   The  depth  was  at  least  seventy-two 
centimeters.   An  interesting  assortment  of  artifacts  was  recovered 
from  the  basin.   On  the  floor,  there  were  three  complete  vessels,  an 
antler,  and  a  small  pestle.  Sherds,  animal  bone,  and  a  copper  ear- 
spool  were  found  in  the  fill  of  the  tank. 


SUMMARY: 


The  new  architectural  data  from  each  site  have  been  summarized 
at  the  end  of  each  section  above.   Here,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  by 
considering  the  five  general  problems  which  guided  our  research  during 
the  1973  season.   First,  what  was  the  range  of  variation  in  residential 
units  within  and  between  communities?  In  every  residential  complex 
extensively  excavated  at  Tr62  and  Tr65,  the  basic  plan  was  a  set  of 
rooms  built  around  an  open  patio  and  usually  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  patio.   This  same  basic  plan  was  followed  at  Tr57  and  Tr205  (For  a 
description  of  Tr205  and  Tr83,  see  Sisson  1973. ).   Growth  of  the  resi- 
dences was  by  the  addition  of  individual  rooms  and  room  and  patio  units. 

Builders  at  Tr62  were  more  restricted  by  the  rugged  local  topog- 
raphy than  were  builders  at  other  sites.   The  need  for  large  terrace  re- 
taining walls  and  for  great  quantities  of  fill  which  had  to  be  carried  up 
from  the  arroyo  meant  that  the  construction  of  a  building  there  would 
have  required  a  much  greater  capital  investment  than  the  construction  of 
the  same  building  at  Tr65.   Another  result  of  the  more  rugged  topogra- 
phy at  Tr62  was  the  greater  variety  in  the  orientation  of  residences. 

Most  of  the  rooms  of  the  residential  complexes  had  pole-and- 
beam  roofs.   If  the  room  were  built  beside  a  sunken  patio,  the  wall  on 
the  patio  side  was  set  back  twenty  to  forty  centimeters  from  the  edge. 
Room  entrances  were  either  very  narrow  or  wide  with  one  or  more  cir- 
cular column  supports.   Colonnades  were  used  at  Tr62,  Tr65,  and  Tr205. 
Dedicatory  caches  were  placed  beneath  the  floor  of  new  and  renovated 
rooms. 

In  every  complex  there  were  either  hearths  or  debris  containing 
such  things  as  animal  bones,  comal  fragments,  manos  and  metates,  ash, 
and  carbonized  plant  remains  to  confirm  the  identification  of  the  complex 
as  a  residence.   There  were  only  two  cases  (terrace  160  at  Tr62  and  the 
structure  excavated  at  Tr205)  in  which  spindle  whorls  were  not  found  in 
these  residences.   There  is  no  doubt  that  spinning  and  weaving  were 
basic  household  industries.   At  least  in  the  case  of  pottery  production, 
residences  were  also  craft  production  centers.   On  terraces  213  and 
214,  the  working  of  marine  shell  may  have  also  been  a  household  craft. 
The  identification  of  additional  household  crafts  should  be  possible  after 
further  analysis  of  the  materials  recovered  from  room  floors. 
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Household  shrines  were  a  constant  feature  of  residences  at  Tr62, 
Tr65,  Tr83,  and  Tr205.  In  those  complexes  where  no  shrine  was  pre- 
served, fragments  of  god  effigies  were  always  found  indicating  that  there 
had  been  a  shrine. 

Stucco-lined  basins  were  another  constant  feature  of  residences 
at  site  Tr65.   The  two  complexes  in  which  basins  were  not  found  were 
the  only  complexes  where  there  were  small  "storage  rooms".   Some  of 
these  "storage  rooms"  may  have  been  used  for  storing  water.  Similar 
stucco-lined  basins  were  found  at  the  hilltop  site  Tr205  and  at  Tr57. 
One  was  found  at  Tr62.   The  general  absence  of  these  basins  at  Tr62 
may  be  related  to  a  more  dependable  water  supply  and  a  system  of  canals 
for  distributing  water  within  the  site. 

A  major  difference  between  the  residences  of  Tr62  and  those  of 
other  sites  was  the  absence  of  burials  from  the  residences  at  Tr62. 
Burial  at  this  site  was  either  in  one  of  the  hilltop  plazas  or  in  special 
shrines  on  one  of  the  ridge  terraces.   At  Tr65  and  Tr205,  infants  were 
buried  in  a  seated,  flexed  position  beneath  room  floors.  Two  flexed 
adults  at  Tr65  were  buried  in  stucco-lined  basins,  and  cremations  were 
sometimes  placed  beneath  the  household  shrine. 

Judging  by  the  size  of  residences,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
major  differences  in  the  size  of  the  residence  groups  from  site  to  site. 
The  members  of  at  least  some  of  the  residence  groups  probably  shared 
a  common  occupation.   The  members  of  each  residence  group  shared  in 
the  worship  of  a  common  god  or  set  of  gods.   Certainly,  nuclear  families 
lived  within  these  residences,  but  the  size  of  the  residences  suggests 
that  the  group  was  much  larger  than  a  single  nuclear  family.  Were  the 
bonds  uniting  these  nuclear  families  bonds  of  kinship  as  well  as  economic 
and  religious  bonds  ? 

We  had  hoped  to  recover  large  quantities  of  god  effigies  from  our 
excavations  in  the  hilltop  plazas  in  order  to  determine  if  each  plaza  and 
ridge  had  a  distinctive  set  of  gods.  If  the  ridges  were  wards,  we  ex- 
pected that  there  might  be  distinctive  sets  of  gods.   The  number  of  god 
effigies  recovered  from  the  plazas  was  extremely  small.  When  found  in 
the  plazas  they  were  associated  with  what  may  have  been  residential 
structures  and  not  with  temples.   It  may  still  be  possible  to  discover  con- 
trasting sets  of  god  effigies  in  complementary  distribution  by  studying 
the  effigy  fragments  recovered  from  household  shrines.   Only  in  the  cases 
of  Group  D  Plaza  and  perhaps  Group  A  Plaza  were  there  some  suggestion 
of  the  association  between  a  hilltop  plaza  and  a  craft  (spinning  and  weaving 
and  pottery  manufacture). 

Pottery  manufacture  and  the  production  of  salt  are  still  the  oc- 
cupational specialties  about  which  we  have  the  best  data.  The  excavation 
of  terraces  213  and  214  at  Tr62  produced  data  on  pottery  production  which 
when  compared  with  the  data  from  structure  162  at  Tr65  will  enable  us  to 
discuss  specialization  within  this  particular  industry.   The  presence  of 
what  appear  to  have  been  residential  buildings  in  the  hilltop  plaza  com- 
plexes strongly  suggests  that  the  priesthood  was  another  class  of  occu- 
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pational  specialists.   Metal  workers,  obsidian  knappers,  and  workers 
in  shell  are  other  possible  classes  of  occupational  specialists  which 
should  be  reasonably  easy  to  identify  archaeologically  and  which  have 
not  been  found. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  excavations  in  hilltop  plazas  would  yield 
a  large  number  of  burials  with  great  variety  in  the  grave,  the  grave 
furniture,  and  the  treatment  of  the  body.  With  the  exception  of  the  tomb 
atop  structure  B  in  Group  D  Plaza,  only  cremations  were  found.  Thus, 
one  potentially  valuable  means  of  establishing  the  existence  of  stratified 
social  classes  is  not  possible  with  the  data  on  hand.   The  differences  in 
the  treatment  of  the  corpse,  in  the  grave,  and  in  the  grave  furniture  as 
seen  in  the  burials  recovered  from  residences  and  in  the  cremations 
probably  reflect  age,  sex,  and  the  manner  of  death  rather  than  social 
class.   The  comparison  of  the  contents  from  different  residential  com- 
plexes still  may  be  a  way  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  stratified 
classes.   As  discussed  previously  (See  Sisson  1973.),  there  appears  to 
be  much  more  exotic  material  from  the  structure  on  ridge  A  excavated 
in  operation  three  than  from  any  other  residential  structure. 

Finally,  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  surface  collected 
and  excavated  collections  can  be  fully  evaluated  only  after  the  analyses 
and  counts  are  completed.   In  cases  where  the  tools  or  wastes  of  an 
activity  are  very  distinctive  as  is  the  case  with  pottery  making  and  salt 
production,  the  surface  remains  have  been  a  very  reliable  indicator  of 
what  lay  beneath  the  surface.   Our  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  well 
defined  sets  of  tools  and/or  wastes  which  would  allow  us  to  identify 
different  activity  areas  within  an  open  site  rather  than  a  lack  of  corre- 
spondence between  surface  and  excavated  remains. 
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